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INTRODUCTION 


This book is not intended to be a complete expo¬ 
sition of Wordsworth’s religious experience. It is 
an essay in a subject to which many contributions 
have already been made. It contains what I think 
are fresh suggestions upon the underlying principle 
of Wordsworth’s verse and offers a revaluation of 
his significance as a writer on public affairs. Whilst 
both these aspects of Wordsworth have been kept 
steadily in view, naturally one’s chief concern is 
with his poems. His prose is notable chiefly as part 
of his self-revelation, and we shall not rightly value 
his poetry unless we understand the man himself. 

Every reader who feels the charm of Wordsworth’s 
poetry will agree, I think, that it has a certain 
atmosphere. There is in it something comparable 
to an English summer day after a spell of rain, 
when breezes lightly stir the foliage of our trees 
and slowly move the thin cloud—no glare, no storm, 
nothing bizarre, but everywhere an exquisite jl 
luminousness. We are led into “a serene and blessed 
mood”—a mood which passes at times into joy 
and then into gratitude. For whilst there is tragedy 
enough in such stories as those in The Excursion , 
there is nothing morbid in the telling of them, 
everything is seen by the poet against a quiet light. 





IO The Religion oj Wordsworth 

Here chiefly lies the religion of Wordsworth, and 
it is greatly worth while to understand its source. 
For to-day we face a situation which we are often 
admonished to regard realistically and in which 
there is not much hope, still less joy. A writer who 
has distinguished himself as a trenchant critic of 
organized Christianity, Mr. C. E. M. Joad, having 
nothing to offer us, bewails the void he has helped 
to create and concludes, “A world without religion 
is a sad and tiring world because it lacks an object, 
and for this reason there have been few generations 
which have known less happiness than our own.” 1 
That is very widely true, and the pity is that it 
should be so. Would this confession of unhappinessbe 
so just if Wordsworth had more disciples, or if those 
who do read him shared the springs of that wind- 
tempered sunshine which, as I have said, pervades 
his poetry? 

Leading into the direction we need to explore 
is a signpost. It occurs in a letter addressed to 
Sir John Beaumont. After speaking of his enjoy¬ 
ment of Nature’s beauty Wordsworth adds: 

“Theologians may puzzle their heads about 
dogma as they will, the religion of gratitude cannot 
mislead us. Of that we are sure, and gratitude is 
the handmaid to hope and hope the harbinger of 
faith. I look abroad upon Nature, I think of the 

1 Thrasymachus, p. 91. 
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best part of our species, I lean upon my friends 
and I meditate upon the Scriptures, especially the 
Gospel of St. John; and my creed rises up of itself 
with the ease of an exhalation, yet a fabric of 

adamant.” 1 

He was fifty-five years of age when he wrote 
this. Twenty years later he would have hesitated 
to speak so disparagingly of dogma, nor can we 
reasonably approve his contempt, for dogma is the 
considered opinion of a multitude of persons. 
None the less, if we eliminate this disparagement 
his relative valuations of dogma and individual 
creed—“my creed rises up of itself”—are just. 
Theological discussions, especially those of pro¬ 
fessional persons—experts, who, as has been wittily 
said, “know more and more about less and less” 
—are apt to create misgiving in ordinary minds. 
Gratitude, just because it is a relation of persons, 
yields a sense of certainty. If I am not sure of God 
I shall not be grateful to Him. Conversely, if I am 
grateful, so habitually grateful that my whole view 
of God is charged with gratitude, that view cannot 
in any important matter be mistaken, for I shall 
have met God. 

Despite his slighting allusions to theologians, 
Wordsworth was aware that religious feeling is 

1 Letters of the Wordsworth Family, edited by William Knight, 
ii, pp. 257-258. 
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rooted in mental apprehension. So he proceeds to 
analyse this creed which rose up in him “with the 
ease of an exhalation yet a fabric of adamant,” thus 
exciting his Gratitude. It springs from these four 
grounds: Nature, Humanity, Friendship, the Bible. 

It is with Wordsworth’s beliefs and experiences 
under these four heads this little book is concerned, 
and with the truth of all this in any real Religion 
of Gratitude. 


THE RELIGION OF WORDSWORTH 


CHAPTER I 

Nature 

y 

11 1 look abroad upon Nature 

' The foundation-stone in Wordsworth’s Temple of 
Faith was Nature. “I look abroad upon Nature.” 
i But did he? His critics say—No, not abroad upon 
Nature, in any adequate sense of the words, not 
abroad, but partially, looking at the pleasantness 
of our English countryside, at the waters and woods 
and wayside flowers, and the miniature mountains 
of the Lake District, but with eyes averted from 
sterner scenes. ‘‘He was not,” says Lord Morley, 
‘‘energetically alive to the blind and remorseless 
cruelties of life and the world.” 1 The point has 
been more vigorously put recently by a well-known 
novelist and essayist in an article entitled Words¬ 
worth in the Tropics. ‘‘It is a pity,” says Mr. Aldous 
Huxley, ‘‘that he (Wordsworth) never travelled 
beyond the boundaries of Europe. A voyage 
through the tropics would have cured him of his 
too easy and comfortable pantheism.” 2 But Words- 

1 Introduction to The Complete Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. 

2 Tale Review, Summer Number, 1929, pp. 673-683. 
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worth was never a pantheist. Pantheism is the 
assertion of the identity of God and the Universe; 
in Euclidean language, His coincidence with the 
Universe. A competent theologian* refers to the 
tendency which runs through Wordsworth’s poetry 
as panentheist rather than pantheist , the view that 
all things are in God, a belief which involves the 
transcendence of God as well as His immanence. 
Wordsworth saw Nature and Nlan as, so to speak, 
immersed in God, partaking of His nature, but not 
as necessarily conforming perfectly to His will. 
He had a sure conception of God as beyond all 

things and overruling all things. 

Nevertheless the question of the possible effect 
upon Wordsworth of a voyage through the Tropics 
is quite interesting and we are indebted to the 
critic for raising it, since any thorough discussion 
of the subject will lead to a better recognition of 
Wordsworth’s characteristic outlook upon the world 
and human life. 

The first thing that appears is that a voyage to 
the Tropics has not always resulted in any decrease 
of theistic belief. Charles Darwin, although no 
poet, appears to have been led by what he saw in 
these regions into a mood closely accordant with 
that of Wordsworth amid the homelier scenes of 


1 Dr. Garvie in The Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, ix, p. 612. 
Cf. e.g. The Prelude, iii, 127-129 [ 1 34— 1 and v > 222 [ 22I f 
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Cumberland. I quote from the Journal of Re¬ 
searches: 

Among the scenes which are deeply impressed in my 
mind, none exceed in sublimity the primeval forests undefaced 
by the hand of man; whether those of Brazil, where the 
powers of Life are predominant, or those of Tierra del 
Fuego, where Death and Decay prevail. Both are temples 
filed with the varied productions of the God of Nature: 
no one can stand in these solitudes unmoved, and not feel 
that there is more in man than the mere breath of his body. 1 

That is to say, the effect of the Tropics and of 
the Sub-Tropics upon Darwin was to deepen in 
him a sense of the Sublime in Nature and of the 
Spiritual in Man, all being governed by the reality 
of God. It is true that this was not Darwin’s final 
feeling. Later in life he disavowed the Christian 
interpretation of Nature, and with characteristic 
humility described himself as not an atheist but 
an agnostic; yet in the very passage in which he 
set forth the changes which had come upon his 
religious outlook he confessed also a similar decay 
of interest in poetry, pictures, and music, and 
acknowledged with great humility the implications 
of this confession: 

In my Journal I wrote that whilst standing in the midst 
of the grandeur of a Brazilian forest, it is not possible to 
give an adequate idea of the higher feelings of wonder, 


1 Chapter xxi. 
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admiration and devotion which fill and elevate the mind. 
I well remember my conviction that there is more in man 
than the mere breath of his body; but now the grandest 
scenes would not cause any such convictions and feelings to 
rise in my mind. It may be truly said that I am like a man 
who has become colour-blind, and the universal belief by 
men of the existence of red-ncss makes my present loss of 
perception of not the least value as evidence. 1 

Now the significant thing here is that Darwin’s 
experience is just the reverse of what it ought to 
have been if our critic’s opinion be correct. It was 
a voyage to the Tropics which confirmed and 
deepened his religious view (substantially, we may 
say, the Christian view) of Nature, and it was 
during his subsequent long residence in the artificial 
environment of Europe that his hold upon God 
relaxed. 

Perhaps our critic’s prescription for the correction 
of what he calls Wordsworth’s “too easy and 
comfortable pantheism” fails to take sufficient 
account of the fact that Wordsworth, whether we 
like him or not, was a very great man. Most of us 
might need to visit a jungle in order to think about 
it to any good purpose, but a man of genius, with 
only a modicum of geographical knowledge, prob¬ 
ably could reach its central truth. 

William Blake, a Londoner, who never got 


1 Charles Darwin , edited by his son, chapter iii. 
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nearer the Tropics than a Sussex village, evidently 
appreciated to the full the problem of Nature as 

our critic sees it: 


Tiger, Tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Framed thy fearful symmetry? 


When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 

Did he smile his work to see? 

Did he who made the lamb make thee? 


The point I want to suggest just here is that we 

must not imagine that Wordsworth, because he 

lived in the Lake District and wrote The Pet Lamb 
was so arrested in development as altogether to 


overlook the tiger. . 

Of course _much depends upon the sort of 

dii^STwe possess in looking at ***&'■ ' 

Moslems have a tradition about Jesus Christ which 

illustrates" the point. “Malik, son of Dinar > Sald ’ 
Jesus one day walked with his apostles, and they 
passed by the carcass of a dog. The apostles said, 
"‘How foul is the smell of this dog! But Jesus sai , 

‘How white are its teeth!’ I beheve Wordsworth 

would have stood here with Jesus rather an 
his apostles. It is also likely that if Mr. Aldous 

_ . . . . __ 1 *-» ^ f* 1 


i Hastings Dictionary of the Bible 
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Huxley and Wordsworth were to take a trip to 
the Tropics in each other’s company, where Mr. 
Huxley would see only the horrible, Wordsworth 
might see beauty. - “ 

At the same time, it must be admitted that 
Wordsworth would not deny the horrible. There 
are several passages in his poems which show that 
he was not ignorant of the darker side of Nature. 
From his earliest manhood until he was nearly 
seventy years of age he made many journeys upon 
the Continent, and visited on foot some of its most 
rugged regions. We have the fruit of his observation 
during these travels in passages like that on the 
Simplon Pass 1 and in his subsequent confession: 

I too exclusively esteem’d that Jove 

And sought that beauty, which, as Milton sings, 

Hath terror in it . 2 

Too exclusively”—the phrase implies an obsession 
of the terrible side of Nature in his earlier thoughts, 
and also, no less, that later this obsession though 
qualified was not abandoned, so that the terrible 
in Nature was never very far away from his thoughts. 
Still, the Simplon Pass cannot have presented to 
him the same problem as the I ropics might have 
done. We come nearer to that in the second of his 


* Prelude, vi, 549-572 [617-640]. 
J Ibid., xiii, 224-226 [245]. 
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odes written in celebration of the General Thanks¬ 
giving, January 1816. He speaks of the Creator as 
the “God of peace and love” and then affirms: 

He guides the Pestilence—the cloud 

Of locusts travels on his breath; 

The region that in hope was ploughed 
His drought consumes, his mildew taints with death; 

He springs the hushed Volcano’s mine, 

He puts the Earthquake on her still design. 

Is that not some answer to the complaint that 
Wordsworth was not “energetically alive to the 
blind and remorseless cruelties of life and the 
world,” and that his “easy and comfortable” religion 
needed corrective from the Tropics? It should be 
remembered, too, that though Wordsworth’s travels 
never extended to these wilder regions of earth he 
read about them with evident care. In A Morning 
Exercise he reproduces the curious cry of the goat¬ 
sucker bird in Demerara, and in a footnote gives 
his authority for it—Waterton’s Wanderings in 
South America , a work which brings the reader 
face to face with all the terror of wild life in the 

Tropics. 1 

We may agree, however, with the critic, and more 
importantly with Plato, that the souls of men are 
fashioned by the things they see and hear. Words- 


* See the Everyman Edition, p. 91. 
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worth seems to have thought the same. In his Ruth 
he has depicted the disastrous effects of tropical 
scenery upon a volatile youth: 

The wind, the tempest roaring high, 

The tumult of a tropic sky, _ 

Might well be dangerous food __ 

For him, a Youth to whom was given 
So much of earth—so much of heaven, 

And such impetuous blood. 

Whatever in these climes he found 
Irregular in sight or sound 
Did to his mind impart 
A kindred impulse, seemed allied 
To his own powers, and justified 
The workings of his heart— 

with sad consequences both to himself and to poor 
Ruth. The important word in this passage is food. 
Nature is food to man and not always wholesome 
food. The same kind of idea runs more pleasantly^ 
through one of the Lucy lyrics —Three y ears she 
grew in sun and shower , where both the body and 
the mind of the maiden are moulded by Nature. 
It is evident that here we reach the central principle 
of Wordsworth’s contemplations. To contemplate 
was to feed, to build up ourselves into some accord 
with what we see. Perhaps one may indicate the 
point of view by a quotation from Othello . Iago, 
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although a villain, speaks sound truth in the 
following: 

’Tis in ourselves that we are thus, or thus. Our bodies are 
our gardens; to the which our wills are gardeners: so that if 
we will plant nettles, or sow lettuce; set hyssop, and weed up 
thyme; supply it with one gender of herbs, or distract it with 
many; either to have it sterile with idleness, or manured with 
industry; why the power and corrigible authority of this lies 
in our wills . 1 

Let the gardens be regarded not only as our bodies, 
but yet more as our souls—our body-souls, shall we 
say?—and in these words you have an apt expression 
of the principle of Wordsworth’s outlook upon 
Nature. He knew that Nature does affect men, and 
v this diversely as she is diverse. He believed, too, 
that some of her herbs were unfit plants for the 
garden of the soul. He saw that it would be disas¬ 
trous to himself to seek “too exclusively that beauty 
which hath terror in it.” And was he not right? 

It may be objected that the wise man, whether 
scientist, philosopher, or poet, should rather seek as 
Descartes did “to make enumerations so complete, 
and reviews so general that he might be assured 
nothing was omitted.” 2 But who except God can 
do that? Whatever may have been thought possible 
in the seventeenth century, no one but a fool would 

* Discourse on Method , pt. ii. 


1 Othello, I. iii. 
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claim to make these complete enumerations now. 
We can never make an inventory of the Universe. 
Our topmost survey only issues in the cry of Job, 

Zo, these are but the outskirts of his ways; 

jind how small a whisper do we hear of him! 

But the thunder of his power who can understand ? 1 

The real problem for every serious mind is how 
to utilize the lavish and various phenomena of 
Nature for its own upbuilding. Undoubtedly the 
wider our range of selection, so long as the structure 
coheres, the nobler will be our achievement. Within 
that range we shall find our best self-realization in 
absorbing, as we are able, both the beauty and the 
terror of Nature but with a builder's choice as to 
the proportions of each. Those who most have been 
helpers of Mankind have generally adjusted their 
regard to what is lovely rather than to what is 
terrible; I know not why, unless it has been by an 
intuition of the bias of the world itself. If they have 
been compelled to see the dead dog they have 
considered not its foul odour, but its white teeth. 

Any alternative method must place our most real 
life at the mercy of things we do not understand, 
things strange and full of chameleon changes, whilst 
if we reserve our judgment upon the Universe, 
inevitably the very faculty of judgment will perish 


1 Job xxvi. 14. 
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in its stationariness like a timber bored through and 
through by the death-watch beetle. We shall become 
moral imbeciles, or, worse, the prey or atavistic 

passions. 

The truth of this opinion may be seen by refer¬ 
ence to certain tendencies in current English 
Literature. We have many sorts ot writing now, and 
some are of the noblest order, but there is a stiain 
in contemporary poetry, fiction, and essay, which 
adds neither happiness nor efficiency to the manage¬ 
ment of Life. The moral judgment, suspended in 
its operations out of deference to typhoons and 
tigers, has abandoned to decay all barriers fiom the 
path of low passions, and multitudes of readers find 
attractiveness in what is ugly. As a late New 
Testament writer observed of certain people in his 
day, so also it may be said of some amongst our¬ 
selves: It has happened unto them according to the 
true proverb , The dog turning to his own vomit again , 
and the sow that had washed to wallowing . 1 They 
find something magnetic in the consideration of 
irresolvable discords, macabre stories, sexual dis¬ 
loyalties and sensual aberrations below the levels 
of that jungle-life which we are bidden to take 

within our survey. 

Like much else that is evil this appetite often 
originates in a desire to assess aright what all 

* 2 Peter ii. 22. 
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recognize as contradictory to traditional morality 
—a desire to be commended if, however, first of 
all, we understand the vital sources of our traditions. 
Wordsworth once associated himself with Milton 
in “insisting upon the knowledge and survey of 
vice as necessary to the constituting of human 
nature, and the scanning of error to the contempla¬ 
tion of truth .’’ 1 We may assent to that rather bold 
insistence, but many of our present teachers reach 
no constituting act, nor confirmation of anything 
but hesitation. They will quote Thomas Hardy’s 
famous line in his Apologia — 

If way to the Better there be, it exacts a full look at the 
Worst, 

and the full look becomes a prolonged stare within 
blinkers. The beginnings of this unfortunate 
emphasis were seen by T. L. Peacock when he 
wrote in Nightmare Abbey , “If we go on in this way, 
we shall have a new sort of poetry, of which one 
of the first rules will be: To remember to forget 
that there are any such things as sunshine and music 
in the world.’’ 

With relief we return to Wordsworth. Tennyson 
very finely said of the Laureateship, that he received 

This laurel greener from the brows 
Of him that utter’d nothing base. 

1 Advice to the Young (1809), Grosart, i, p. 324. 
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Wordsworth has a more positive claim to permanent 
honour than this, yet this is something all decent 
minds must rejoice in. That he uttered nothing base 
was due in part to his management of proportions 
in outlook. Changing our metaphor, he did refuse 
“dangerous food.” For the most part, though, as 
we have seen not wholly, he restricted himself to 

The milder minstrelsies of rural scenes . 1 

And yet we are not to conclude that in this restric¬ 
tion he belittled himself. For we are learning to-day 
most thoroughly by science what Wordsworth 
perceived intuitively, that there is an interaction of 
all parts of the Universe open to our view. W e have 
been told that the planet Jupiter, although so 
remote from our earth, contributes to it an amount 
of heat which if of inconsiderable value is yet 
actually measurable.* Such a fact illustrates the 
truth that there is a ceaseless interpulsation in 
Nature; and the largest fact of all is that Life is 
only divisible in an artificial sense for purposes of 
nomenclature and the discovery of its functions. 

Ultimately all real life is one. 

Hence we do not need to travel very far, if our 

minds are sensitive, to find material for a working 
judgment upon the final issue of Life. Describing 

* Prelude , xi, 250 [200]. 

* The Universe Around Us, by Sir James Jeans, p.20. 
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his student days at Cambridge, Wordsworth speaks 
of rambles through the surrounding country—a 
land with no distinctive appeal—and tells us, 

^As if awaken’d, summon’d, rous’d, constrain’d, 

I look’d for universal things . 1 

That is where the greatness of Wordsworth’s best 
poetry lies. He chose the simpler places of the 
earth as the theatre of his thinking. He wrote chiefly 
of peasants whom he knew and of little happenings 
he had observed. But in them he saw ‘ universal 
things.” In a certain sense he read these in. It is 
a peculiarity of his doctrine of poetry that he dis¬ 
tinctly disavowed the intention to portray things 
as apart from himself. He insisted that the mind 
created as well as perceived— 

the mighty world 
Of eye and car,—both what they half create, 

And what perceive . 2 

But this conception rested upon his profound belief 
in the real divinity of the mind, its oneness with 
the Infinite Spirit, so that in its purest and most 
energetic movements it helped to make the beauty 
it perceived. I suppose it is because this vision of 
“Universal things” is the working not of the 
intellect alone—to Wordsworth the mind was 


i Prelude, iii, 109-1 10 [102-103]. 

* Tintern Abbey, and cf. Harper’s William Wordsworth, ii, p. 253. 
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virtually the spirit as we understand the word— 

that difficulty arises in judging of his outlook upon 

Nature. He recognized the working of a life beneath 

and yet inclusive of intellect, a life as much greater 

than reason as the total of an iceberg is greater than 

the part which rises above the waves. So it is that 

to some of his critics there are verses he wrote which 

are indefensible. 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of Moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can . 1 

“No impulse from a vernal wood,” says Lord 
Morley bluntly,/“can teach us anything at all of 
moral evil and of good .” 2 But would it not be well 
to enquire first of all what such an impulse is? It 
we turn to that poem which F. W. H. Myers spoke 
of as the creed of a Wordsworth disciple the 
Tintern Abbey lines—we may get an answer: 

And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

1 The Tables Turned. 

1 Op. cit., Introduction, p. lxiii. 
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All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods 
And mountains . . . 

He loved the woods, he says, because in them he 
found this Presence. The “impulse from the vernal 
wood” is this Presence, this motion, this spirit, 
which moves through all things. Can that not 
teach us “of moral evil and of good”? 

Will anyone say that this was mere self-projection 
creating a fond illusion ? I doubt whether a scientist 
would. Consider these sentences from one who has 
only lately passed from us, after doing valuable 
scientific work in the University of Aberdeen— 
J. Arthur Thomson: 

Wc do not mean that the mountain stream is self con¬ 
scious as it sings or that the precious stone glows with 
emotion; we mean to suggest that there may be throughout 
all the world a something interfused which is not discerned 
by those scientific methods that catch matter and energy. 
It slips through the meshes of their net. We mean that there 
may be in the crystal and the waterfall the analogue of what 
we call mind in ourselves. Perhaps all the objects of sense- 
experience have a mcta-kinctic as well as a kinetic side, 
a mental as well as a material, a psychical as well as a physical. 
Perhaps everything is like a dome with a concave as well 
as a convex side. Perhaps everything is like a shield, with 
its side of silver and its side of gold . 1 

* Science and Religion, p. 44. 
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Wordsworth was the prophet of this conception, 
and of more than this. For by other workings of 
experience, by those we shall have to consider in 
the other sections of this book, he recognized the 
moral quality of this other side of the universe. But 
I do not think we can isolate his experiences under 
those different categories he enumerated in his 
analysis of Gratitude. As he himself said, in the 
midst of his contemplation of Nature at Tintern 
Abbey, he could hear “the still sad music of 
humanity.” It is enough now if we recognize that 
as he looked abroad upon Nature he did become 
aware of a Spirit breaking through and interfusing 
material things with a glory like the glory we some¬ 
times see in human character. Those who have 
never had this awareness may demur to his religion 
as “too easy and comfortable,” but they are discuss-- 
ing what they do not know. To put the matter in 
a crude figure, Wordsworth’s perception of God 
through a certain selection from a far larger 
mass of facts relevant to God, was like the action 
of a man who, desiring to break through a wood 
into what he believes to be a vast open space 
beyond the trees, after some vain assaults upon 
their thick entanglement sees a gap that others 
overlook, and getting through calls all who will 
to come his way and breathe the larger air he 

enjoys. 
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“Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the 
weal and woe.” I would briefly and with diffidence 
offer my own. Something Wordsworth has taught 
me, something he has educed from my own central 
life. The world is a bigger place to us now than 
it was in Wordsworth’s day, and problems he 
certainly perceived are more insistent than he knew. 
That there is a balance of happiness in the jungle 
Darwin admitted, and more recently a leading 
Christian theologian, Dr. William Temple, also 
has averred. But as the latter has said, there remains 
“some problem concerning the occurrence of any 
evil at all .” 1 Is it not enough however, enough for 
Faith, if not for Reason, that the problem concerns 
Evil? We do not find, in the same sense of the 
words, any problem in Good. There is no mystery 
for us when we see a man honest or a woman 
sacrificial. We are not puzzled when Telemachus 
dies through seeking to separate gladiators in the 
Colosseum, nor are we driven to agnosticism when 
Florence Nightingale gives up her comfortable 
home in order to nurse amid the horrors of the 
Crimea. Goodness is no problem to us; it is 
the norm of Life. Is not that fact decisive for the 

adventure of Faith? 

Further, at times we see hints of possible good 
in things admittedly evil. That is a commonplace 

i Nature , Man , and God , p. 360. 
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not to be overlooked. Wordsworth expressed it 
in After-Thought : 

O Life! without thy chequered scene 
Of right and wrong, of weal and woe, 

Success and failure, could a ground 
For magnanimity be found; 

For faith, ’mid ruined hopes, serene? 

Or whence could virtue flow ? 

A simple illustration may be seen in the great 
Lisbon earthquake of 1755* Not on ty niassive 
stone buildings, but also those finer structures men 
fashion out of their thoughts and hopes were 
shattered, and the crash of falling creeds echoes 
from the pages of Voltaire: 

Aux cris demi-formes de leurs voix expirantes, 

Au spectacle effrayant de leurs cendres fumantes, 
Direz-vous: C’est l’effet des eternelles lois, 

Qui d’un Dieu libre et bon necessitent le choix? 
Direz-vous, en voyant cet amas de victimes: 

Dieu s’est vengd, leur mort est le prix de leurs crimes? 
Quelle crime, quelle faute, ont commis ces enfans 
Sur le sein maternel ecrases et sanglans ? 

Lisbonne, qui n’est plus, eut-elle plus de vices 
Que Londres, que Paris, plonges dans les delices? 
Lisbonne est ablmee, et l’on danse k Paris . 1 

But this appalling disaster at Lisbon moved the 
British Government of that day to an act of generous 


1 Quoted by Morley in his Voltaire , p. 284. 
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help unexampled in the previous relations of 
nations. 1 In estimating the earthquake, therefore, 
one has to consider not only the physical sufferings 
it created, the heart-felt doubt it drew forth, but 
also the generous beginnings of internationality it 
occasioned. Here lies a hint of the direction a valid 
solution of our problem will take. We see as in a 
mirror darkly —but we see. 

What is also of value for that faith which Words¬ 
worth sought—the creed which is to arise with the 
ease of an exhalation and the fabric of adamant— 
is the revelation of order and of beauty even in the 
forces which operate disaster. For whether with 
Joseph Conrad we measure typhoons in Eastern 
seas, or with Wordsworth’s contemporary, Water- 
ton, examine tropical serpents and vultures, Beauty 
is revealed everywhere—beauty of sound, of form, 
of colour; and looking to the skies above we see that 
beauty in the curving light and in the orbits of the 
stars. If then, with Wordsworth, we can acquire 
and employ from day to day 

Some new sense 

Of exquisite regard for common things , 2 

although such common things sometimes are the 
instruments of pain, we shall find, without even 


1 Cambridge Modern History , vi, p. 385. 
* Prelude, xiii, 241-242 [261-262]. 
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going further, occasion for gratitude. For Vision 
is our chiefest interest. The interactions of our own 
interior life make it impossible for us to perceive 
Beauty and remain unvirtuous. Something higher 
still also will be possible if we consent to follow 
Wordsworth’s principle of selection. We shall 
attain peace—that is to say, the co-ordination of 
our powers. Our whole destiny will lie within the 
reach of our wishes. Indeed, 

Perhaps the longing to be so 
Helps make the soul immortal . 1 

Though we are tied to some poor town or suburb 
for our body’s dwelling, we are not tied in the 
spirit and habit of our mind, except we tie ourselves. 
And that world of our thought we choose to dwell 
in is not a mere shadow of ourselves. Powers lie 
there awaiting our acceptance. Lights from the 
Father of Lights bend like a wind-shaped flame to 
beckon us out into worlds beyond our earth. In our 
response thereto lies our growing power of sight. 
Here it is we differ amongst ourselves. There are 
fish in the mammoth cave of Kentucky that possess 
mere pigment-spots where fish of the open sea 
have quick eyes. The former never found a way 
out of their dark home and so remain blind. But 
in the sunlit waters away from that cave are fish 

1 Longing, by J. R. Lowell. 

C 
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that gained eyes through coming into the light. It 
is through environment we are made this or that, 
and the selecting of the things we choose to look at 
is the determination of character. 

1 have set the Lord always before me: 

Because he is at my right hand> I shall not be moved. 1 


1 Psalm xvi. 8. 


CHAPTER II 


Humanity 


a 


I think of the best part of our species 


These words, implying as they do that same 
selective method of mind which we have seen 
Wordsworth followed in respect to Nature, open 
his way of thought about all Mankind; and in¬ 
asmuch as he has been charged by some with much 
unworthiness on account of the changes he made 
in his political opinions, it seems best to consider 
those changes frankly, and in thinking of his atti¬ 
tude to “the best part of our species,” to examine 
also what his attitude was to the species as a whole. 

A good deal of sheer vituperation was poured 
out upon him by some of his contemporaries. Shelley 
in reading Wordsworth’s Two Addresses to the 
Freeholders oj Westmoreland referred to him as 
“a beastly and pitiful wretch.” 1 Browning’s The 
Lost Leader was commonly interpreted as a charac¬ 
terization of Wordsworth in his change-over from 
Republican to Monarchist principles, and although 
many years later Browning formally disavowed this 
interpretation, he admitted that Wordsworth had 
supplied him with material for an imaginary por- 

1 Shelley’s Letters , edited by Ingpen, p. 607. Harper, ii, p. 295. 
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trait. The poem, however, was, he said, the work 
of his “hasty youth.” 1 As such we may admire it, 
forgive it, and leave it. 

More recent pronouncements must detain us 
longer. It may appear temerarious to question any 
part of Professor Harper’s standard biography 
William Wordsworth , his Life , Works, and Influ - 
ence> 2 for the author evidently has searched both 
diligently and sympathetically. Every lover of 
Wordsworth who follows Professor Harper’s treat¬ 
ment of his theme will feel indebted to him. 
Unhappily he says some rather extreme things: 
thus, Wordsworth’s life “if reckoned by convictions 
and feelings, was broken in the middle. Up to a 
certain point he was guided by hope; later he was 
driven by fear. The two halves of his life are incon¬ 
gruous. ... In the second half of his life he cursed 
what he once blessed, and blessed what he once 
cursed. The transition was fairly rapid, and it was 
complete.”3 Further on Professor Harper speaks 
of Wordsworth as “the complete Tory, ”4 and he 
evidently considers such a description to be a 
conviction of offence before the tribunal of 
humanity. Such a position leads us to enquire 
a little into the critic’s own viewpoint. Perhaps an 
American can never quite do justice to a Monarchist, 


i Grosart, i, p. xxxvii. 
3 Op. cit., i, pp. 6-7. 


* London, 1916. 
« Op. cit., ii, pp. 324-325. 
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and so that Wordsworth forsook his early Republic¬ 
anism to support the limited Monarchy ot Great 
Britain, must appear to him a sad declension. 
Again, when Professor Harper tells us, “ I he 
essence of Toryism is despair of human nature,” 1 
we can quite understand that Wordsworth’s later 
support of a Tory Government fatally discrowns 
him in the realm of political thought. But considered 
historically this description of Toryism can hardly 
be justified. To value aright any party or movement 
surely one has to look at it from within and see its 
ideals. It would take us too long and too much out 
of our way to examine Toryism from within. That 
has been done with careful documentation by 
Professor Hearnshaw in his Conservatism in England: 
an analytical , historical , and political survey No 
one who peruses this brilliant book would agree 
for one moment that ‘‘the essence of Toryism is 
despair of human nature,” and it will be shown 
presently that least of all could this be proved 
against Wordsworth, even when he opposed the 

Liberal measures of Reform. 

In 1793 Wordsworth wrote, though without 
publishing, a brief and indignant pamphlet denounc¬ 
ing an episcopal attack upon the French Revolution. 
Young men are apt to be zealous in defence of 
revolutions. Their defence often exceeds in strength 

* Op. cit., i, p. 166. 2 London, 1933. 
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of speech those whose attacks they are meeting, 
because it is in the nature of young men to try to 
excel. Their language does not always correspond 
with their lasting convictions. The fact remains 
that the impulse to dogmatize being normal in 
vigorous youth, Wordsworth did champion the 
French Revolution. He did so when he was 
twenty-three years of age. Later he modified his 
view. During his middle age, in The Convention oj 
Cintra , he wrote: 

With great profit might the Chiefs of the Spanish Nation 
look back upon the earlier part of the French Revolution. 
Much in the outward manner might there be found worthy 
of qualified admiration. 1 

Again, in his Two Addresses to the Freeholders oj 
Westmoreland , as though explaining his own chang¬ 
ing opinion, he remarked of the British Parlia¬ 
mentary Opposition: “To have hoped too ardently 
of human nature, as they did at the commencement 
of the French Revolution, was no dishonour to 
them as men.” 2 Where they were blameworthy, he 
asserts, was in adhering to views which events had 
nullified. Revolutionary France, he said, had indeed 
destroyed “in almost every part of the Continent 
the detestable governments with which the nations 
had been afflicted,’’ but, he added, “she has extin- 


* Grosart, i, p. 161; cf. also pp. 123-124 and 135. 


* Ibid., p. 219. 
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guishcd one sort of tyranny, only to substitute 
another.” 1 That was true. 

Many others besides Wordsworth were forced 
back from their first ardent sympathies with the 
Revolution. Coleridge and Southey took the same 
course. Sir Samuel Romilly, a distinguished lawyer 
of pure French descent, though English by resi¬ 
dence, wrote, “How could we ever be so deceived 
in the character of the French nation as to think 
them capable of liberty 1” when they “employ 
whole days in murdering women, and priests, and 
prisoners?” 2 This was not far from what must be 
taken as Wordsworth’s final verdict when at the 
age of seventy-three he dictated a prefatory note 
to The Excursion and spoke of the Revolution as 
“the outcome of wild and lax opinions.” By that 
stricture he did definitely renounce the politics of 
his youth. But I demur to the suggestion that this 
final renunciation was a complete expression of 
his political judgmentyfQuite late in life he declared, 
“I have no respect for Whigs, but I have a great 
deal of the Chartist in me .”3 I note that Professor 
Harper, whilst unable to deny the authenticity of 
this remark, questions its truth .4 As will be seen 
presently it is completely justified by one of Words- 

* Grosart, i, pp. 204-205. a Sir Samuel Romilly, by C. G. Oakes. 

3 Crabb Robinson’s Diary quoted by Grosart, i, p. xii. ^ 

4 “He could not justly claim to be now what he was fifty years earlier. 

Harper, op. cit., ii, p. 434. 
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worth’s later tracts—to which Professor Harper 
makes only one casual allusion, describing it as a 
discussion “from the Conservative point of view.” 1 

On the whole, in reviewing the course of his 
political journeying it must be remembered that 
the change from what he wrote when twenty-three 
years of age to the verdict of his seventy-third year 
represents fifty years of experience, and that in 
politics seventy-three counts for much, twenty-three 
for very little. Whatever his ability, no man at the 
earlier age is likely to reach finality upon grave 
political problems. The one thing to be esteemed 
is the quality of his underlying desire. If that being 
good, should fade, or be renounced, we may rightly 
speak of apostasy, not otherwise. Now the vital 
element in Wordsworth’s Apology for the French 
Revolution is not his repudiation of monarchy but 
his conception of the functions of government. 
Whether a monarchy or a republic better fulfils 
those functions is a detail, a matter of method. We 
shall now see from Wordsworth’s fundamental 
principle—his desire, if I may so call it—he never 
apostatized. Here is the substance of his Apology : 
“It cannot be denied that the security of individual 
property is one of the strongest and most natural 
motives to induce men to bow their necks to the 
yoke of civil government. In order to attain this 

1 Op. cit., ii, p. 387. 
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end of security to property, a legislator will proceed 
with impartiality. He should not suppose that, 
when he has insured to their proprietors the posses¬ 
sion of lands and movables against the depredation 
of the necessitous, nothing remains to be done. 
. . . If it is true in common life, it is still more true 
in governments, that we should be just before we 
are generous; but our legislators seem to have 
forgotten or despised this homely maxim. They 
have unjustly left unprotected that most important part 
of property , not less real because it has no material 
existence , that which ought to enable the labourer to 
provide food for himself and his family ." 1 

Now let us compare the words I have italicized, 
written in his hot youth, with certain passages from 
the essay Of Legislation for the Poor , 2 written when 
he was sixty-five years of age. This is the tract 
which Professor Harper speaks of as a discussion 
“from the Conservative point of view.” 

The point to which I wish to draw the reader’s attention 
is, that a III persons who cannot find employment, or procure 
wages sufficient to support the body in health and strength, 
are entitled to a maintenance by law. 1 his dictate of humanity 
is acknowledged in the Reports of the Commissioners (on 
the Poor Law): but is there not room for apprehension that 
some of the regulations of the new Act have a tendency to 
render the principle nugatory by difficulties thrown in the 

1 Grosart, i, pp. 15-16. 1 Ibid., pp. 273 ff. 

3 Italics the author’s. 
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way of applying it? There can be no greater error in this 
department of legislation than the belief that this principle 
docs by necessity operate for the degradation of those who 
claim, or are so circumstanced as to make it likely that they 
may claim, through laws founded upon it, relief or assistance. 
The direct contrary is the truth: it may be unanswerably 
maintained that its tendency is to raise not to depress. . . . 
Despondency and distraction are no friends to prudence; 
the springs of industry will relax, if cheerfulness be destroyed 
by anxiety; without hope men may become reckless. 

The astonishing thing in this later treatise is 
the basis upon which Wordsworth pleads for the 
depressed classes. Here is the warrant for his 
confession of sympathy with Chartism, which, 
indeed, became definitely articulate a year or two 
after this pamphlet was published. Consider the 
following sentences: 

If self-preservation be the first law of nature, would not 
every one in a state of nature be morally justified in taking 
to himself that which is indispensable to such preservation, 
where, by so doing, he would not rob another of that which 
might be equally indispensable to his preservation? And 
if the value of life be regarded in a right point of view, may 
it not be questioned whether this right of preserving life, 
at any expense short of endangering the life of another, does 
not survive man’s entering into the social state; whether 
this right can be surrendered or forfeited, except when it 
opposes the divine law, upon any supposition of a social 
compact, or of any convention for the protection of mere 
rights of property? 
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The clause “except when it opposes the divine 
law” may be ambiguous, but there is no mistaking 
the direction of the writer’s general meaning. He 

o fc> 

proceeds: 

May we not still contend for the duty of a Christian 
government standing in loco parentis towards all its subjects, 
to make such effectual provision, that no one shall be in 
danger of perishing either through the neglect or harshness 
of its legislation? Or waiving this, is it not indisputable 
that the claim of the State to the allegiance, involves the 
protection of the subject? And as all rights in one party 
impose a correlative duty upon another, it follows that the 
right of the State to require the services of its members, 
even to the jeopardizing of their lives in the common 
defence, establishes a right in the people (not to be gainsaid 
by utilitarians and economists) to public support when, 
from any cause, they may be unable to support themselves. 

Has any modern political leader more generously 
advocated the cause of the unemployed than this 
old man, “this complete Tory”? 

“It is broadly asserted by many,” he continues, 
“that every man who endeavours to find work, may 
find it. Were this assertion capable of being verified, 
there still would remain a question, what kind of 
work, and how far may the labourer be fit for 
it?” And again, criticizing the Poor Law Act, he 
observes: “It proceeds too much upon the presump¬ 
tion that it is a labouring man’s own fault if he be not, 
as the phrase is, beforehand with the world.” Does 
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not the old fiery sympathy with the oppressed, 
which flamed so impetuously in his Apology for the 
French Revolution , burn as brightly in this tract of 
his old age? How significant of the real unity of 
his life, when penetratingly observed, is it to find 
him introducing 1 into the later tract two lines from 
his poem, Guilt and Sorrow , written in the same year 
as the Apology , the poem which all critics recognize 
as revealing the great influence the Revolution had 
i7iade upon him: 

Homeless, near a thousand homes they stood 
And near a thousand tables pined, and wanted food. 

Forty-two years had passed and not unnaturally 
his political judgments had altered, but not his 
underlying belief in freedom and humanity. Still 
later, in 1843, wc find him expressing appreciation 
of some of the moral values of “republican equality.” 2 

But we must go back a little. In 1829 he wrote— 

No sea 

Swells like the bosom of a man set free; 

A wilderness is rich with liberty. 

And lest any should cavil at this, he continues :3 

“Slaves cannot breathe in England”—yet that boast 

Is but a mockery! when from coast to coast, 

1 Grosart, i, p. 277. 

1 Note to Epistle to Sir George Hvwland Beaumont. 

3 These two quotations are from two poems Liberty and Humanity, 
originally one and divided at Mrs. Wordsworth’s suggestion. 
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Though fettered slave be none, her floors and soil 
Groan underneath a weight of slavish toil, 

For the poor Many, measured out by rules 
Fetched with cupidity from heartless schools, 

That to an Idol, falsely called “the Wealth 
Of Nations,” sacrifice a People’s health, 

Body and mind and soul; a thirst so keen 
Is ever urging on the vast machine 
Of sleepless Labour, ’mid whose dizzy wheels 
The Power least prized is that which thinks and feels. 

That penetrating distinction between political 
liberty and real liberty goes to the heart of our 
modern industrial disputes. Real liberty, Words¬ 
worth saw, could not be without economic and social 
liberty. Freedom from technical slavery may co-exist 
with a bondage more galling than was ever known 
on the cotton plantations of America. 

In the same strain a few years earlier he had 
written indignantly in The Excursion 1 condemning 
child-labour in the factories, and had reaffirmed 
what from the time of Aristotle the best thought 
of Mankind has ever held: 

Our life is turned 
Out of her course, wherever man is made 
An offering, or a sacrifice, a tool 
Or implement, a passive thing employed 
As a brute mean, without acknowledgment 
Of common right or interest in the end; 

Used or abused, as selfishness may prompt. 2 

1 Book viii, 302-334. J Ibid., ix, 113-119. 
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It is in The Excursion , too, we first meet with a 
strong plea for elementary school education, open 
to all and undertaken by the State: 


O for the coming of that glorious time 
When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 
And best protection, this imperial Realm, 

While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 
An obligation, on her part, to teach 
Them who are born to serve her and obey; 
Binding herself by statute to secure 
For all the children whom her soil maintains 
The rudiments of letters, and inform 
The mind with moral and religious truth, 

Both understood and practised,—so that none 
However destitute, be left to droop 
By timely culture unsustained. . . .* 


He was quite clear that such education ought not 
to be left to private enterprise. It was for Parliament 
to organize and execute such a scheme, and that 
without a moment’s delay: 

Trust not to partial care a general good; 

Transfer not to futurity a work 

Of urgent need. 2 


The Excursion was composed between the years 
1795 and 1814, and possibly those who accuse 
Wordsworth of apostasy may be thinking of a 
much later period of his life. But for the right 

2 Ibid., ix, 405-407. 


1 Book ix, 292-305. 
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view ot his character we must consider that in the 
prefatory note to this poem, the very note which 
deplores the wild and lax opinions that resulted in 
the French Revolution—a note dictated when he 
was seventy-three years of age—he deplored that 
so little had been done towards the realization of 
the social reforms advocated in the poem. He still 
stood by them. Nor should we forget that this 
“complete Tory” was so far in advance of his 
generation that not until 1870 was there even a 
partial embodiment of his educational ideal. 

In addition to the passage in The Excursion he 
wrote in prose at different times a good deal upon 
the subject of Education. Some things he said 
strike us to-day as offering a rather meagre measure 
of that “timely culture” he had so enthusiastically 
praised in his verse. But it must be remembered 
Wordsworth was distinctly the apostle of open-air 
life. Books had only a subordinate place in his own 
habits, and for the children of the nation he desired 
just such training in school as would fit them for 
the University of Nature. Such education he held 
should be essentially religious. Carlyle writing in 
Wordsworth’s time said the same: “For, in very 
truth, how can Religion be divorced from Educa¬ 
tion? An irreverent knowledge is no knowledge; 
may be a development of the logical or other handi¬ 
craft faculty inward or outward; but is no culture 
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of the soul of the man.” 1 In pressing home this 
important truth Wordsworth was led into close 
association with Anglican Churchmen. The habit 
of his inner life, his method of selecting from 
phenomena what accorded with his sense of need 
drew him insensibly into a new appreciation of the 
Church. The Ecclesiastical Sonnets (1821-1822) 
illustrate this position. They include some worthy 
appreciations of Nonconformists—Covenanters and 
Pilgrim Fathers and others—but are designed to 
extol the value of the historic English Church. 
Many of these Sonnets are trivial. The outlook 
seems too restricted. Yet the whole series is restrained 
from bigotry by their noblest number, Mutability. 1 

Unhappily during the later periods of Words¬ 
worth’s life the general state of England suggested 
fears of revolution and bloodshed far greater than 
any which trouble Englishmen to-day. Agitators 
like William Cobbett, self-revealed in his Rural 
Rides as a powerful speaker who combined much 
technical knowledge in agriculture with preposterous 
ideas as to finance and with passionate hatred of 
Jews, Quakers, and of all who had been responsible 
for the war with Napoleon, were tramping the 
country fostering sedition and violence by exploiting 
the real poverty and misfortune which the war 
had created. Riots occurred in various places. A 

1 Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, vi, p. 178. 1 Pt. iii, 34. 
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plot to murder all the Cabinet Ministers was 
discovered. In February 1817 the Prince Regent, 
returning from the opening of Parliament, was 
openly attacked in the streets. There was a general 
state of tear foreboding the “total overthrow of all 
existing establishments, and a division of the landed 
and extinction of the funded property of the 
country.” 1 These conditions provide the setting 
for a proper judgment of Wordsworth’s position in 
regard to particular political questions. He was not 
alone in thinking that the strongest defence of 
peace was the Church of England. Parliament 
thought so too, and in 1817 voted £1,000,000 for 
the erection of new churches. In 1829 Wordsworth 
wrote against the Catholic Relief Bill in the 
vain hope that a strong Established Church 
would eventually, and kindly, destroy Romanism in 
England, and so remove the civil grievances the 
Bill sought to relieve. For the same reason—the 
desire to strengthen the Church of England—he 
looked askance upon Dissent. Broadly speaking, 
the fear of revolution—I repeat not an ungrounded 
fear—with all its attendant horrors of bloodshed 
and the wreck of so much that was noble in our 
traditional culture, goes a long way towards excusing 
his opposition to measures which we now see were 
necessary to national progress. 

1 Cambridge Modem History, x, pp. 576 ff. 
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Of course it is true that his pen was entangled 
with that conserving tendency which generally 
involves all of us as we become elderly. Thus to 
turn from Plato’s Apology at one end of his career, 
to The Laws written at the other end, is to follow 
very much the same development we see in 
Wordsworth. It is to turn from daring speculations 
and ideals to discussions of a political constitution 
bound by safeguardings and the feeling for inherit¬ 
ance, and most notably from confidence in a daimon> 
an inner voice, that may keep a good man in the right 
way, to such a sensible attitude in religion as will 
keep him from changing anything “which the oracle 
of Delphi or Dodona, or Ammon, or any ancient 
tradition has sanctioned in whatever manner, whether 
by apparitions or reputed inspiration of Heaven. 1 

Surely we should be wrong if we thought that to 
retain the substance of the earlier outlook one must 
forgo the later. I shall endeavour to show in another 
chapter that each is complementary to the other. 
The point to be insisted upon is the essential con¬ 
cern for human happiness. Underlying all Words¬ 
worth’s later opinions and judgments was sympathy 
with his fellows. Here from his old age (aetat., 72) 
is a sonnet, not great perhaps as verse but exceed¬ 
ingly noble in sentiment and at one with the 
passionate sympathies of his republican days: 

* Laws, v, 738 (Jowett). 
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Humanity 

Feel for the wrongs to universal ken 
Daily exposed, woe that unshrouded lies; 

And seek the Sufferer in his darkest den, 

Whether conducted to the spot by sighs 
And moanings, or he dwells (as if the wren 
Taught him concealment) hidden from all eyes 
In silence and the awful modesties 
Of sorrow;—feel for all, as brother Men! 

Rest not in hope want’s icy chain to thaw 
By casual boons and formal charities; 

Learn to be just, just through impartial law; 

Far as ye may, erect and equalize; 

And, what ye cannot reach by statute, draw 
Each from his fountain of self-sacrifice! 

I do not know whether that is “complete Tory¬ 
ism”; it is certainly modern Collectivism—with its 
refusal to trust to “casual boons and formal chari¬ 
ties, its preference for legislation, its aim at making 
erect and equal as far as may be, with individual 
giving through self-sacrifice to supplement where 
law cannot reach. 

Or again, if we to-day are full of the horror of 
war because we have seen it, how like our best 
feeling is that which Wordsworth expressed in 
commemoration of his visit to the field of Waterloo! 1 

He sees the glory of the British achievement, but 
concludes: 

1 Professor Harper condemns Wordsworth’s Thanksgiving Odes 
after Waterloo as “intemperate, inhuman, and irreligious” (op. cit., 
11, p. 268) but he has forgotten the lines here quoted. 
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We felt as men should 1 feel 
With such vast hoards of hidden carnage near 
And horror breathing from the silent ground! 

To sum up this part of our subject there are two 
things to be said. In the first place, undoubtedly, 
in his later years Wordsworth very unfortunately 
opposed measures which every one now admits 
to have been on the whole right and just. He did 
so, however, often for reasons which were honour¬ 
able enough. Thus he wrote against the Ballot 
(and Wm. Godwin also opposed its introduction) 2 
not from any desire to encourage squirearchy 
but from scorn—impracticable enough!—of the 
cowardice which feared an open fight. Often 
his judgment was at fault from mere failure 
to gather all the relevant facts, and for this old 
age was responsible. There was a period of 
slowly decaying power, and you see it, as Pro¬ 
fessor Harper has shown,3 in occasional mis¬ 
takes of memory contained in the notes of 
1843. The cause of this was the very ardour of 
his lovely sensibilities and right enthusiasms in 
earlier years. 

We turn from the spectacle of this weakness, not 
with contempt, but rather with reverence for the 


* Italics the author’s. 

> E.g. Harper, op. cit., i, p. 241. 


3 See his Thoughts on Man. 
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spirit of the man now failing to find a vehicle in an 

outworn nervous organism. 

Secondly, the best place in which to judge of 
Wordsworth’s attitude towards mankind is not in 
the most obviously inspired poems, but in many 
a sentence of his tract The Convention oj Cintra. 
I select one as typical. “All knowledge of human 
nature leads ultimately to repose.” 1 It. is this 
confidence in final satisfaction concerning the 
whole adventure of God upon this planet if I 
may reverently so say—that justifies Wordsworths 
selective habit of mind, the method of all his contem¬ 
plation; for, if the destiny of mankind is one in 
which a lover of men can find repose, may one not 
be excused those obsessions of misery which afflict 

people of the type of Thomas Hardy ? 

This brings us to consider a little more closely 

Wordsworth’s habit as expressed in the words “I 
think of the best part of our species.” Here some 
words from John Stuart Mill’s last and noblest 
essay exhibit the wisdom of Wordsworth’s method: 

The true rule of practical wisdom is not that of making 
all the aspects of things equally prominent in our habitua 
contemplations, but of giving the greatest prominence to 
those of their aspects which depend on, or can be modi he 
by, our own conduct. In things which do not depend on us, 
it is not solely for the sake of a more enjoyable life that 

* Grosart, i, p. 52. 
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the habit is desirable of looking at things and at mankind 
by preference on their pleasant side: it is also in order that 
we may be able to love them better and work with more 
heart for their improvement. To what purpose, indeed, 
should we feed our imagination with the unlovely aspect 
of persons and things? All unnecessary dwelling upon the 
evils of life is at best a useless expenditure of nervous force: 
and when I say unnecessary, I mean all that is not necessary 
either in the sense of being unavoidable, or in that of being 
needed for the performance of our duties and for preventing 
our sense of the reality of those evils from becoming specu¬ 
lative and dim. Hut if it is often mere waste of strength to 
dwell on the evils of life, it is worse than waste to dwell 
habitually on its meannesses and basenesses. It is necessary 
to be aware of them; but to live in their contemplation makes 
it scarcely possible to keep up in oneself a high tone of mind. 1 

Wordsworth might have written this “rule of 
practical wisdom.” As he learned to turn away 
from that aspect of Nature which had terror in it, 
so he steadfastly contracted his regard to the “best 
part of our species.” 2 The probability is that had 
he not done so his reason would have suffered not 
senility but insanity. He was far from being a placid 
person. I le suffered acutely from what he deplored. 

I Ie saw and heard enough in France during the Reign 
of Terror to destroy his peace at night for months. 

Such ghastly visions had I of despair 
And tyranny, and implements of death.3 

1 On Theism. 1 Cf. Prelude, xii, 220-237 [221-238]. 

3 Ibid., x, 374 fl'. [409-410]. 
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With an effort he banished the Terror from his 
mind that he might think upon the common folk 
of his own land. 

Here might I pause, and bend in reverence 
To Nature, and the power of human minds, 

To men as they are men within themselves. 

How oft high service is perform'd within, 

When all the external man is rude in shew, 

Not like a temple rich with pomp and gold 
But a mere mountain-Chapel, such as shields 
Its simple worshippers from sun and shower. 

Of these, said I, shall be my Song; of these, 

If future years mature me for the task, 

Will I record the praises. 

.my theme 

No other than the very heart of man 
As found among the best of those who live. 1 

And so we have the long procession of simple people 
like Michael, Simon Lee, Poor Susan, the Leech- 
gatherer, the old Cumberland Beggar, Margaret, 
and the rest. 

Controverting a cynical remark of Dr. Johnson, 
he wrote in his essay Upon Epitaphs : “The objects 
of admiration in human nature are not scanty, but 
abundant: and every man has a character of his 
own, to the eye that has skill to perceive it. 2 Pascal 
had said much the same: “The greater intellect one 
has, the more originality one finds in men: ordinary 

1 Prelude , xii, 223-241 [224 ff.]. 1 Grosart, ii, pp. 34 — 35 * 
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persons find no difference between men.” 1 So it is 
that the work Wordsworth did in revelation of 
Humanity, apart from the poetic form in which he 
expressed it, places him amongst our great bene¬ 
factors. We can never have too perceptive a sym¬ 
pathy with ordinary people. 

But if it was amongst the unsophisticated whom 
he knew familiarly that Wordsworth found “the 
best part of our species,” he was responsive also 
to minds of a nobler order and to wills more sove¬ 
reign. Once when tempted to be angry at the lethargy 
of those who were indifferent to the needs of the 
oppressed nations, he found consolation in a mystical 
fellowship. At the time Coleridge was staying at 
Syracuse, and Wordsworth, recalling the connection 
with that place of Timoleon, one of the few out¬ 
standing Greeks of the fourth century b.c. who 
made politics a passion for the public good, wrote: 

But indignation works where hope is not, 

And thou, O Friend! will be refresh’d. There is 
One great Society alone on earth, 

The noble Living and the noble Dead. 2 

He seems to have felt what is indeed true that 
indignation and hope will not work together, and 
that indignation is a wasting and drying up business 
in a man's most real life. Coleridge could not afford 


« Thoughts, sect, i, 7. 


2 Prelude , x, 967 ff. [392—395]. 
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it—(indeed he could not!)—what he needed was 
refreshment. That he would find in the great 
Society which included Timoleon and all the noble 
Dead with all the noble Living. Timoleon and 
Coleridge might meet, not in Syracuse, but in that 
land which has no frontiers—the Kingdom of the 
Spirit. Influences, “powers” (to use one of Words¬ 
worth’s favourite words) were always pouring in 
upon the open-minded, not only from natural 
objects but “from worlds not quickened by the 
Sun,” surely from the Highest Himself, the “dread 
source of all,” whom he apostrophized in a memor¬ 
able passage of The Excursion : 

Thou, thou alone 

Art everlasting, and the blessed Spirits, 

Which thou includest, as the sea her waves. 1 

I think we can hardly overvalue the wisdom of 
Wordsworth’s implied counsel to his friend. It 
came from the depth of his experience. He was 
himself a very passionate man, often full of anger 
—“I could kick such a man across England with 
my naked foot,” he once declared 2 —and anger is 
an expensive emotion. Who of us to-day watching 
international affairs with any sense of justice has 
not found that out? And to what purpose is such 
waste of vital power? Wordsworth would teach us, 


* Excursion , iv, 83-93. 


* Grosart, 111, p. 49 °* 
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when Evil is most apparent, to turn to the one 
great Society, that Kingdom of Heaven into which 
Christ said many should come from the East and 
the West to sit down with Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob , 1 and to find our confidence in Good reinvigor¬ 
ated by this universal fellowship of noble minds 
and noble characters. Wordsworth spoke as he found. 
He found a way through the Man-jungle, as he had 
found a way through the Nature-jungle, into a serene 
and blessed world where God and the Best were one. 

It is here we understand that optimism which is 
his reproach in the eyes of the conscientiously 

unhappy. 

For a man’s Soul is sometimes wont to bring him tidings, 
More than seven watchmen, that sit high on a watch-tower. 2 

The gulf which separates Wordsworth from those 
who find his cheerful faith too facile is without a 
bridge. No one who has failed to share his experience 
can be expected to be hopeful of human destiny. 
There are not enough pleasant events to warrant 
it. Life often looks both futile and ephemeral, and 
when we ask with Icnnyson W hat hope of answer, 
or redress?” the reply is, “Behind the veil, behind 
the veil”; only the veil is, not as Tennyson seems 
to have meant, death, but rather the fleshly screen, 
and behind that veil our greatest have often passed 


1 Matt. viii. 1 r. 


2 Ecclus. xxxvii. 14. 
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long before death destroyed it. Wordsworth thought 
ot these, as also of men whose notability lay not so 
much in mystic moments as in strong intellectual 
or political service—Spenser, Shakespeare, Sidney, 
Milton, Marvel, Harrington, Toussaint L’Ouvcr- 
ture, Palafox, and many another who merited his 
tribute: 


They knew how genuine glory was put on; 

Taught us how rightfully a nation shone 
In splendour; what strength was, that would not bend 
But in magnanimous weakness. 1 

And for us also to think of such is to escape 
from the disgusts of divorce courts and sensational 
newspapers and films of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, by which men are degraded and made 
incapable of joy. It means more than that. It con¬ 
tributes a factor in that creed which is the Religion 
of Gratitude. For like those slender outcrops of 
precious mineral which are the sure sign of hidden 
strata stretching down into the deep places of the 
earth, the noble and the great we have known 
suggest a larger and as yet invisible wealth of good- 
ness 3 what in the language of St. Paul we may call 
the inexplorable wealth of Christ — to ave^xviaoTOV 
ttXovtos tov XpiGTov . 2 This it is “to think of the 
best part of our species.” It is to know that there is 
a Better beyond that best. 

1 Sonnet, Great men have been among us. 


2 Ephes. iii. 8. 
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Friendship 

“/ lean upon my friends .” 

In Friendship more than in any other relationship 
there is a revelation of character. Perhaps few dis¬ 
tinguished men known intimately to us are as 
interesting as Wordsworth; and it is evident that 
he placed a high value upon Friendship. His inner 
life, especially in its earlier phases, was marked 
by two polarities—a self-sufficiency somewhat like 
the avrdpK€ia of the ancient Cynics, and a love of 
companionship. 

Fie was self-sufficient up to the point of egotism. 
Fie found Reality within himself. Indeed, whilst the 
external world at times pressed upon him heavily, 
now with splendour, now with evil, at other times 
it faded and left him actually doubtful of its very 
existence. It might be illusion. Once when an old 
man he was asked by his friend Bonamy Price what 
were those “obstinate questionings of sense and 
outward things” of which he had written in the 
famous Intimations Ode. At the time Price and his 
wife were with him in the country. “The aged poet,” 
says Price, “was walking in the middle; he at once 
raised his tall form erect, he passed in front of me 
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and went up to a five-barred gate which lay in the 
wall that bounded the road. He then grasped it! 
with his hands, firmly pushed against it with force, 
and then uttered these ever-memorable words— 
‘There was a time in my life when I was often forced 
to grasp, like this, something that resisted to be 
sure that there was anything outside of me. This 
gate, this bar, this road, these trees fell away from 
me and vanished into thoughts. I was sure of the 
existence of mind—I had no sense of the existence 
of matter.’ Here clearly was a man of tremendous 
individuality for whom dangers would lie in the 
direction of pride with its narrowing of the mind 
and heart. 

But it was a great thing to find Reality within 
oneself. The Kingdom of God is within you .' 1 We note 
that in the conversation just quoted Wordsworth 
spoke of what had been in his life, as of an experience 
long past; and, indeed, the great Ode confesses a 
loss of spiritual vision. 

The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day. 

Perhaps many lovers of English poetry have been 

1 Times Literary Supplement, May 27, 1926. a Luke xvii. 21. 
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so impressed with the magnificence of the Ode that 
the significance of its personal confession has 
escaped them. Professor Garrod- has helpfully 
recalled us to this confession. It shows us that as the 
years passed Wordsworth himself was aware of the 
fading of poetic gift. Yet though this might be 
withdrawn—his sun going down almost at noonday 

_the man himself remained in rugged intellectual 

force, independent in judgment, courageous to 
withstand unpopularity. He was never very desirous 
to publish. At his death he left the great Epic of 
his inner life, The Prelude, unpublished. It seemed 
as though the good opinion of people he did not 
know was an indifferent matter to him, though he 
sought to serve them. His creed remained his own 
—firm as adamant, whatever the world might think. 

On the other hand, from boyhood to old age he 
valued Friendship. The Prelude speaks of many 
youthful companionships, and notably of one 
particular night passed in dancing and mirth, 

And here and there 

Slight shocks of young love-liking interspers’d, 

That mounted up like joy into the head, 

And tingled through the veins. 2 


“Dark-eyed maids” of the Italian lakes made their 
appeal to him as he journeyed on foot through 


i Word-worth: Lectures and Essays, p. 

338-339 [280-282]. 


n 9 . Cf. The Prelude, xi, 
1 Ibid., iv, 324 [316 ff.]. 
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that lovely region. And in France there was one, a 
woman four or five years his senior, to whom he 
gave his heart—Annette Vallon. The story of 
Annette might well be passed over here, were it not 
for the use which has been made of it by one or 
two recent writers. The character of Wordsworth’s 
relations with Annette, his paternity of her child, 
and his failure to marry her have been treated with 
admirable justice by M. Legouis. 1 Other critics 
have not been so happy. One has accused him of 
hiding this incident “ in the most complete secrecy” 
and of masking it “with a long-sustained hypo¬ 
crisy.” 2 3 But Wordsworth did not hide his connection 
with Annette from his sister, nor from Mary 
Hutchinson whom ten years later he married. 
Annette’s name, as that of a well-known member 
of the Wordsworth circle, occurs in Dorothy’s 
letters to her friend Jane Marshall .3 In 1820 
Wordsworth paid a visit to Paris “in order to be 
near Annette and his daughter in the company, 
not merely of Mrs. Wordsworth, but of Dorothy, 
Crabb Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. Monkhouse, and 
Mrs. Horrocks .”4 Was this burying his early love 
experience “in complete secrecy”? To whom else 
outside his immediate family and intimate friends 


1 Wordsworth in a New Light, 1923. 

1 Wordsworth: The Clark Lectures , by Herbert Read, pp. 96-97. 

3 Lexers (de Selincourt), p. 147. Garrod, op. cit., p. 72. 
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should he have told the story of his youthful shame? 
Surely what he wrote in defence of Robert Burns 
should have guided the critic here: 

Silence is a privilege of the grave, a right of the departed: 
Let him therefore, who infringes that right, by speaking 
publicly of, for, or against, those who cannot speak for 
themselves, take heed that he opens not his mouth without - 
a sufficient sanction. 1 

It may be asked, however, since Wordsworth 
wrote an autobiographic poem of nearly eight 
thousand lines: How is it that telling us so much 
about himself, he said nothing of this so important 
and passionate an episode? The answer lies, I 
think, in the method of the poem. He was no 
modern psychologist accustomed to operate with 
repressions and their consequences. He would not 
be likely to think that a sin of which he had repented 
might still enter into his development. Indeed, as 
he grew older and wiser—yes, wiser, as later I 
shall try to show—the Christian teaching upon 
repentance —Reckon ye yourselves dead unto sin , but 
alive unto God in Christ Jesus 2 —would lead him 
to think that his intrigue with Annette was a thing 
dead and done with for ever. 

Perhaps also in all this there was more sorrow 
for sin than deep regret at the death of an illicit 


1 Grosart, ii, p. io. 


* Rom. vi. 11. 
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love. He was but twenty-two when he met Annette. 
Then there came a separation, in the circumstances 
inevitable, and, as the ardour of his love evaporated, 
the residuum found little nourishment in any real 
interchange of original ideas, for Annette does not 
appear to have had any. Hence in the sort of self- 
analysis Wordsworth worked at in The Prelude 
he would see little, if any, contribution to the 
growth of his mind from his brief intercourse with 
her. 1 This may not excuse his failure to give her 
his name and support, but it is sufficient explanation 
of the absence of all reference to her in The Prelude , 
and with that explanation the charge of “long- 
sustained hypocrisy” collapses. For the rest, there 
can be no doubt he suffered acutely from self- 
reproach. The following lines composed more than 
twenty-five years after his fall from purity plainly 
acknowledge its bitter fruit: 

Who swerves from innocence, who makes divorce 
Of that serene companion—a good name, 

Recovers not his loss; but walks with shame, 

With doubt, with fear, and haply with remorse: 

And oft-times he—who, yielding to the force 
Of chance-temptation, ere his journey end, 

From chosen comrade turns, or faithful friend— 

In vain shall rue the broken intercourse. 2 

1 Professor Garrod’s explanation (op. cit., p. 72) puts the matter 
somewhat differently, but with the same conclusion. 

» The River Duddon , xxx. 


E 
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The stream of feeling here runs brokenly over more 
than one sunken rock. 

Setting aside the Annette affair to consider the 
place of Friendship in Wordsworth’s life and 
creed, it seems rather absurd to have to acknowledge 
that some have denied he ever had personal friends 
at all. The notion goes back to Emerson’s English 
Traits 1 recounting the gossip of London literary 
circles in which Wordsworth appears as an un- 
amiable and aloof man never apt to praise anybody. 

I do not think Wordsworth was unwilling to 
praise when he met praiseworthy men, but he was 
disconcertingly blunt and incapable of mere compli¬ 
mentary speech. The notes to his poems contain 
many tributes to writers of his own and of earlier 
times—to Burns, to Scott, to Lamb, and Southey, 
and most notably to Coleridge. Nor was he ashamed 
to borrow with acknowledgments from other 
poets. One of his sonnets about Scotland has this 
note, “The four last lines ... are adopted from a 
well-known sonnet of Russel, as conveying my 
feeling better than any words of my own could do.” 
That is a highly significant statement, thoroughly 
characteristic of the man. His interests in poetry 
had nothing to do with what we call “self-expres¬ 
sion.” They were with Truth and with Art in the 
revelation of Truth. If he found some phrase, or 

1 Chapter xvii. 
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even several lines of verse, that unexpectedly ran 
into the course of thought he was about to tollow, 
it mattered not who wrote them, he would weave 
them into his work, adding a note of acknowledg¬ 
ment, seeing that the supreme task was to show 
men reality, a task transcending all sense of patents 
or copyrights. I do not think there has ever been 
a poet with a more disinterested concern for Truth 
than Wordsworth. 

Most certainly he knew his calling, and rejoiced 
in it. The sense of vocation was as strong as in 
another sphere was Luther’s. He could stand alone, 
the inward witness upholding him. But none the 
less he enjoyed those moments when he could be 

In earnest converse with beloved h riends. 1 

What did that mean to him? How did he esteem 
their Friendship? This is the question to be con¬ 
sidered now. 

I suppose there is hardly any theme upon which 
so many wise and delightful things have been 
written as Friendship. From all this wealth of 
writing I draw attention chiefly to Aristotle’s 
account of the matter. He strikes a very noble note 
at the outset by declaring, “No one would care to 
live without friends, though he had all other good 
things . . . for what is the use of all this prosperity 

1 The Massy Ways. 
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if he have no opportunity for benevolence?” 1 Even 
the self-sufficient man (aurap/cr/?), he says, needs 
friends. Friendship based upon the desire to get 
something out of others is not real friendship at all. 
‘‘In adversity ... the need (of friends) is more 
pressing; we then require useful friends: but 
friendship is another thing in prosperity; we then 
seek out good men for friends; for it is more desirable 
to do good to and to live with such people.” 2 It is , 
in short, more blessed to give than to receive .3 And so, 
to sum up Aristotle on Friendship, the conclusion 
of the whole matter is in this golden sentence: 
$OK€L S’ cV rco (fuAecv [xaAAov rj eV tw (friAeiadcu — 
‘‘It seems to lie in the loving rather than in the 
being loved.”4 

Now one would have expected that Wordsworth 
with his strong and seemingly independent dis¬ 
position—so confident in vision and opinion— 
would have given to Friendship Aristotle’s valu¬ 
ation, caring for friends only that he might serve 
them, or, if otherwise, then perhaps as Browning’s 
Festus enjoined Paracelsus: 

None shall assist you, none partake your toil, 

None share your triumph; still you must retain 
Someone to cast your glory on, to share 
Your rapture with. 


1 Ethica Nicomachea, viii, i; ix, 9. 
3 Acts xx. 35. 


1 Ibid., ix, ir. 
4 Op. cit., viii, 8. 
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Wordsworth did feel the need of sharing, but in 
the striking phrase of his letter to Beaumont he 
acknowledged a need nearer to that of average 
men —“I lean upon my friends.” And, indeed, in 
this matter of Friendship, as in so many other 
human concerns, Truth does not lie in one thing 
but in two. Friendship may find its noblest experi¬ 
ence in loving rather than in being loved. Yet to 
ask a gift of a friend is love’s finest courtesy. For it 
means an unveiling of our spirit in all its delicacy 
like the giving of our bodies in marriage. It confesses, 
for the occasion at least, our inferiority in resources 
either circumstantial or personal. It fears no risk 
of rebuff. It attributes generosity. It places us in 
the position of an obliged person and A man s 
gift maketh room for him But all this it does with 
confidence that the response will not mar good-will, 
rather that it will enhance the nobility of our friend, 
and increase the value of Friendship for us both. 
So we read in the Christian Gospel that our Lord 
moved the heart of a hard man to generosity by the 
friendship that sought a gift: To-day I must abide 

at thy house . 2 

The London literary circle that considered 
Wordsworth “not amiable,” simply did not know 
him as we know him in his letters. There were 

. Prov. xviii. 16. The meaning of the Hebrew may be more restricted. 

* Luke xix. 5. 
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one or two exceptions. Samuel Rogers once observed 
to Crabb Robinson, who endorsed the remark, 
“that few men knew how Wordsworth loved his 
friends.” 1 He was profoundly conscious of his 
dependence upon them for growth of true thought 
and right feeling. He believed with Emerson, that 
“our intellectual and active powers increase with 
our affection.” 2 He knew also that he needed 
friends for purification. “Depravity,” he once 
wrote, “has no ally more active, more inveterate, 
nor . . . more pernicious than self-conceit” ;3 
and in the note on the Ode to Duty , “We should 
be rigorous to ourselves and forbearing, if not 
indulgent, to others, and, if we make comparisons 
at all, it ought to be with those who have morally 
excelled us.” 

It would be outside the purpose of the present 
book to discuss the actual friendships Wordsworth 
formed. What I desire to interest my readers in is 
the self-revelation of Wordsworth through his 
confession “I lean upon my friends,” as illustrated 
by his various writings in verse and in prose. 

The notes to the poems, commonly known as 
the “Fenwick notes,” have been rather despised 
as the garrulities of old age. But they often throw 
great light upon their author’s entire life. They 

1 Harper, op. cit., ii p. 405. 

3 Grosart, ii, p 18. 


2 On Friendship. 
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arc proof that here was a man who with all his 
native pride yet was conscious of much failure, both 
intellectually and temperamentally, and valued the 
shelter of privacy. He knew, he said, that his 
poems were defective, and had he been a rich man 
probably he would have kept them to himself and 
his friends. 1 As he tries, honestly enough, to recount 
the origin of each, sometimes he gives himself 
away; once he tells us how he lost his temper 
entirely because his wife failed to follow his direc¬ 
tions. 2 

He acknowledges in more than one poem an 
immeasurable debt to his sister: 

She gave me eyes, she gave me ears; 

And humble cares, and delicate fears; 

A heart, the fountain of sweet tears; 

And love, and thought, and joy. 3 

His devotion to his brother John is expressed 
most lavishly in the Early Letters of William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth . John’s sudden death at sea 
was a staggering blow. Few men who lose a brother 
weep as Wordsworth wept, so passionately, so 
lovingly, so long. He was like a sailing boat with 
sail beaten down into the sea in danger of foundering. 
The sense of John’s worth to him governed all 


i Note to Epistle to Sir George Beaumont. 
* Note to The River Duddon. 


3 The Sparrow's Nest. 
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this tremendous grief. One of the Elegiac Verses in 
his brother’s memory shows more tranquilly than 
the letters, but no less profoundly, what friendship 
between these two men had been. He is speaking 
of a last walk with John: 

Here did we stop; and here looked round 
While each into himself descends, 

For that last thought of parting Friends 
That is not to be found. 

Perhaps, after these references to his sister and 
brother, the most revealing of all his poems that 
deal with personal relations is A Complaint: suggested 
by a change in the manner oj a friend , the friend 
probably being his greatly loved collaborator and 
intimate, Coleridge: 

There is a change—and I am poor; 

Your love hath been, not long ago, 

A fountain at my fond heart’s door, 

Whose only business was to flow; 

And flow it did; not taking heed 
Of its own bounty, or my need. 

What happy moments did I count! 

Blest was I then all bliss above! 

Now, for that consecrated fount 
Of murmuring, sparkling, living love, 

What have I ? shall I dare to tell ? 

A comfortless and hidden well. 
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A well of love—it may be deep— 

I trust it is,—and never dry: 

What matter? if the waters sleep 
In silence and obscurity. 

—Such change, and at the very door 
Of my fond heart, hath made me poor. 


That, perhaps, is the most striking comment 
upon the words, “I lean upon my friends.” 

He was not one to make friends lightly. When 
in 1803 De Quincey, with youthful hero-worship, 
wrote to him seeking close intercourse, W ordsworth 
said in reply that while he reciprocated his corre¬ 
spondent’s kindly feeling he could not as yet regard 
him as a friend: “My friendship it is not in my 
power to give; this is a gift which no man can make, 
it is not in our own power: a sound and healthy 
friendship is the growth of time and circumstance, 
it will spring up and thrive like a wild-flower when 
these favour, and when they do not it is in vain 
to look for it.” 1 There was sound sense in this. 
The rather vague phrase “time and circumstance 
perhaps was purposed as a salutary check to super¬ 
ficial feeling. Something deeper is hinted at in the 
declaration that Friendship is not in any man s 
power to give. One is reminded of Montaigne: 
“If a man urge me to tell wherefore I loved him, 
I feele it cannot be expressed, but by answering; 

* Letters, op. cit., p. 332. 
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Because it was he, because it was my selfe.” And 
then Montaigne proceeds to speak most delightfully 
of one particular friendship: 

This hath no other Idea than of itselfe, and can have 
no reference but to itselfe. It is not one especiall considera¬ 
tion, nor two, nor three, nor foure, nor a thousand: It 
is I wot not what kinde of quintessence, of all this com¬ 
mixture, which having seized all my will induced the same 
to plunge and lose itselfe in his, which likewise having 
seized all his will, brought it to lose and plunge itselfe in 
mine, with a mutual greedinesse and with a semblable 
concurrence. I may truly say, lose, reserving nothing unto 
us, that might properly be called our owne, nor that was 
either his or mine . 1 

And so when separation from this friend came 
Montaigne confessed, “I was so enured to be 
never single, that me thinks I am but halfe my 
selfe.” It is just when a man begins to feel in this 
way that he begins to be religious. Theories about 
God, doctrines, dogmas, may assist him to be 
religious, but his acceptance of them does not 
make him religious. He begins to be religious 
when the limits of his selfhood are so far broken 
through that he finds community with another 
self, for Religion is our intercourse with the 
Universe, and we make a beginning in that directly 
we reach to even one only who is other than 
ourselves. 

* Essayes: The First Booke, chapter xxvii, John Florio. 
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I pause upon that thought. It takes me back to 
Aristotle again: Koivtovta yap r) tj>Ma Kal cos Trpos 
iavrov e^a, ovrco Kal v pos r ov <f)c\ov —“tor friendship 

is community, and a man stands to his friend as 
he stands to himself.” 1 Community! kolvojvl a —a 
word the Greeks used of the closest of all human 
ties, marriage. 


Our English word leads us a step farther as we 
follow another of the wisest of the Ancients. The 
strength of Friendship, says Cicero, is the making 
“one soul out of many” (unus animus ex pluribus ). 2 
There, indeed, lies the answer to certain misgivings 
about Friendship which were felt in Wordsworth’s 
day. Fawcett, a Nonconformist preacher of the 
William Godwin way of thinking, to whom Words¬ 
worth in his early manhood had often listened, once 
criticized Friendship as being a restriction of pure 
religion and morality. “Social virtue,” he declared, 
“consists not in the love of this or the other indi¬ 
vidual or body of individuals, but in the love of 
man. “3 But that is to substitute the love of an 
abstraction for the love of the concrete. No one can 


love mankind: we can only love men. And as we 
begin to love men—in the family and in friendships 
—we make a beginning in social virtue, for love, if 
it is of the New Testament quality, is the outgoing 


1 Op. cit., ix, 12. 1. 

3 Quoted by Harper, op. cit., i, p. 263. 


2 De Amicitia, xxv, 92. 
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of one self into another, such an outgoing as in 
its very movement makes channels for yet farther 
reaches, so that we give of ourselves in an adaptive 
and unique way to every self we know, as oppor¬ 
tunity is afforded, and the one truly becomes the 

many. 

This carries us forward to Wordsworth s account 
of the supreme Society in the prayer already once 
quoted: 

Thou, thou alone 
Art everlasting, and the blessed Spirits, 

Which thou includest, as the sea her waves. 

Here we move fully in the New Testament region 
of thought in which the merging movements of 
love and trust create the new Humanity. Whosoever 
shall receive one of such little children in my name 
receiveth me , and whosoever receiveth me , receiveth 
not me , but him that sent me ; 1 and (to the Apostles) 
He that receiveth you receiveth me , and he that receiveth 
me receiveth him that sent me . 2 This is Cicero s idea 
of friendship—the “making one soul out of many” 
—sublimed into Deification, the taking up of 
men into God. 

So Wordsworth’s ideas of Friendship were 
fashioned to save his strong individuality from 
pride and narrowness, by leading him into the very 


* Mark ix. 37. 


* Matt. x. 40. 
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hearts of his fellows. Whether they did save him 
entirely is another matter. They certainly led him 
into the Religion of Gratitude, and in this they 
served him better than even his surveys of Nature 
and of Humanity. For whilst of the Divine Presence 
he could say: 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man— 

it is in personal relations we come nearest to God. 
For a strong man to lean upon his friends he must 
love them, or else lose alike his self-respect and his 
strength. And every one that loveth is begotten of 
God , and knoweth God , 1 that is if he love as that 
Man loved who not only was known as the friend 
of publicans and sinners , but who in His hour of 
supreme trial entreated His companions, Watch 
with me. When love moves us like this, giving and 
asking, then we come near to that which lies beyond 
mere beneficence—to the Eternal Spirit in His 
ceaseless liberality and questing. 

i John iv. 7. 


I 



CHAPTER IV 


The Bible 

“I meditate upon the Scriptures, especially the Gospel of St. John 

It is a commonplace in the critical study of Words¬ 
worth that the periods of his spiritual exaltation 
belonged to the first half of his life. Not a great 
deal of valuable poetry can be gathered out of the 
multitude of lines he composed in the second half. 
This is not so remarkable as is sometimes assumed. 
Most great poets write more than is worthy of 
survival. We read their prolixities for purposes of 
study, not for delight. Apart from what they reveal 
of themselves we regard much of their verse as 
Ben Jonson felt about Shakespeare, when he 
remarked that Shakespeare never blotted a line and 
that it would have been better had he blotted a 
thousand. In Wordsworth’s case two motives led 
him to continue versification even when he himself 
was dissatisfied with the result—financial urgency 
and his interest in the technique of poetry. The 
first motive lessened when he reached the borders 
of old age. The second became a habit, so that 
instinctively he put into verse the most trifling 
matters and reflections. It is probable that he knew 
much of this was of no lasting value. He was 
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certainly conscious rather early in his career 
that his genuine inspirations were fleeting and 
irregular. 

Whilst vision remained it was his chief source of 
joy, if also of restlessness; the light’s intcrmittency 
must always have created anxiety in the intervals 
of dullness. One is reminded of the picturesque 
idiom by which an ancient Hebrew writer spoke 
of the revelation given to the seer —The Lord 
uncovered the ear oj Samuel . 1 Dullness is the normal 
state of all flesh. The surprising thing happens 
when a higher intelligence uncovers our ear, takes 
away some human film, so that we catch sounds as 
of a heavenly world. In Wordsworthian language 
then “we are laid asleep in body and become a living 
soul.” That this should be confined to a narrowly 
limited period of our life is perhaps in accord with 
some Divine scheme of education, the guiding 
principle of which may be far more concerned with 
our upbuilding as persons than with our efficiency 
as workers. 

In those earlier days when Wordsworth planned 
the great work he never accomplished, but for 
which The Prelude , The Excursion , and The Recluse 
are parts awaiting assemblance, his position in 
regard to organized Religion was one of indifference, 
perhaps even of hostility. Until middle life he 

1 i Sam. ix. 15. 
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seldom attended Christian worship. I do not think 
he read the Bible deeply or extensively. In The 
Recluse , which forms a kind of prospectus for his 
projected life-task in poetry, he speaks of the 
necessity, in order to the fulfilment of that task, to 

breathe in Worlds 
To which the heaven of heavens is but a veil. 

Then with great daring he adds lines which many 
beside the present writer have found rather shocking: 

All strength—all terror, single or in bands, 

That ever was put forth in personal form— 

Jehovah—with his thunder, and the choir 
Of shouting Angels, and the empyreal thrones— 

I pass them unalarmed. 

The spiritual ambition to attain to worlds beyond 
“the heaven of heavens” may be admirable if we 
really understand what is intended by the words, 
but I am quite sure that at that time Wordsworth 
knew very little of “Jehovah and the choir of 
shouting Angels.” For no one accustomed to 
Hebrew Religion from within would fail to feel its 
profound and moral sense of awe for that Deity 
whose very name might seldom be spoken. Probably 
Wordsworth, like some modern folk, spoke of 
Hebrew Religion slightingly, because he had read 
its canonical scriptures only casually, and even so, 
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only in the imperfect rendering of the Authorised 
Version. He would have done better had he followed 
his great exemplar, Milton, and read them in 
Hebrew. 

The years passed, and those “shades of the 
prison-house” which he had always dreaded, the 
ever lengthening stretches of ordinary dullness, 
began to close in more intimately. The joy of 
spiritual life, which had been drawn largely from 
mystical apprehensions, waned. Meanwhile the 
external conditions of his life grew easier: his 
poverty passed: some measure of fame accrued: 
Rydal Mount became a place of pilgrimage: the 
laureateship crowned all. And through most of 
this time his bodily strength was steady and kept 
him athletic. If in such things as these the springs 
of satisfaction are ever found he should have been 
happy. But who can think of them so ? The mystery 
of Life and Death haunts every reflective being. 
What man grows old and is content with a blank 
mind about the final event in time for him, coming, 
it may be next week, and most surely within a year 
or two? Only the abnormal, the morally undevel¬ 
oped, the imbecile. 

The mystery haunted Wordsworth. Intimations 
of immortality he had known, but they had ceased. 
Was there anything more definite than these hints, 
suggestions, quickly fading flashes? He turned to 

F 
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a human source replete with love for him. In the 
year before he wrote so confidently of his Religion 
of Gratitude there is this exquisite lyric addressed 
to his wife. Here he confesses his occasional doubts 
and seeks relief from them in and through her 
simpler piety. 

O Dearer far than light and life are dear, 

Full oft our human foresight I deplore; 

Trembling, through my unworthiness, with fear 
That friends, by death disjoined, may meet no more! 

Misgivings, hard to vanquish or control, 

Mix with the day, and cross the hour of rest; 

While all the future, for thy purer soul, 

With “sober certainties” of love is blest. 

That sigh of thine, not meant for human car, 

Tells that these words thy humbleness offend; 

Yet bear me up—else faltering in the rear 
Of a steep march; support me to the end 

Peace settles where the intellect is meek, 

And Love is dutiful in thought and deed; 

Through Thee communion with that Love I seek; 

The faith Heaven strengthens where He moulds the creed. 

When he wrote the Immortality Ode lamenting 
his gradual loss of vision he comforted himself 
with the reflection that by way of compensation 
years would “bring the philosophic mind.” He 
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learnt however, by experience, that the strength he 
sought was not to come so much through philo¬ 
sophy as by contact with the spiritual life of 
others—notably through that pure and beautiful 
person to whom he had been attached from boy¬ 
hood, and who had received him as her husband 
even after his wandering and fall, the one “dearer 
far than light and life.” 

The tremendous importance of this new way of 
quest lay in its opening to him an aspect of life he 
had never sufficiently considered. In the Areopagitica 
Milton describes with just scorn the man who, not 
wishing to be troubled about Religion finds “some 
divine of note and estimation to whose care and 
credit he may commit the whole managing of his 
religious affairs ... so that a man may say his 
religion is now no more within himself but is 
become a dividual movable, and goes and comes 
near him, according as that good man frequents 
the house. . . . His religion walks abroad at eight 
(in the morning) and leaves his kind entertainer in 
the shop trading all day without his religion.” It 
was the distinctive glory of Puritanism generally 
that it knew real religion must be an individual 
apprehension of God, and no one knew this better 
than Milton whose influence upon Wordsworth 
was tremendous. Hence came that strong, almost 
boastful assertion in The Recluse which brushed 
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aside Jehovah and his shouting Angels, to find in 
“the individual mind”-plainly in the poet’s own 
mind—the one authentic source of Truth. That 
however, was a recognition of only a part of what 
is offered to every man. And it is the penalty of our 
restrictions to one source of truth that we become 
not only narrow in our intelligence but arbitrary 
and wilful in character. Earlier chapters of this 
little book have shown how deliberately selective 
Wordsworth’s outlook was, how carefully he contem¬ 
plated those things that were congruous with his 
own nature. And up to a certain point his selective 
habit was justified by its results in the conquest it 
gave him over an exceptionally turbulent disposition. 
None the less the dangers of restriction could only 
be overcome by the discontinuance, or at least the 
diminution, or these personal and unique per¬ 
ceptions, for only so would such a man gather the 
fruits of other people’s experiences. M. Bergson 
has lately expounded to us The Two Sources oj 
Morality and Religion —the static and the dynamic. 
The dynamic, he tells us, lies in the method of the 
mystic; the static in the practices of the churchman. 
What Wordsworth as a man, even more than as 
an author, needed, was what all men need—contact 
with God through both sources of religion. Early 
in life he had felt the dynamic. He now drew to 
the static. “It is,” says Bergson, “in customs, 
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institutions, even in language, that moral acqui¬ 
sitions are deposited.”- And again: Religion 
supplies strength and discipline. For that reason 
regularly repeated exercises are necessary, like those 
whose automatism ends by instilling into the o y 
of the soldier the confidence he will need in the 
hour of danger. This means that there is no religion 

without rites and ceremonies. The religious repre¬ 
sentation is above all an occasion for these religious 
acts.” 2 The truth of this lies in the fact that man 
is both body and spirit. A person who needs to go 
up to a five-barred gate and push it hard in order 
to convince himself that there is any reality outside 
his own mind, may have a very splendid spintua 
life and be an elect servant of God amongst or inary 
folk, “an eye amongst the blind,” but obviously 
he is not an ideal man, because his spirit too greatly 
overflows his body and swamps, so to speak, the 
body’s contribution to thought. For there are sue 
contributions. Rodin’s famous statue The Thinker, 
the nude figure of a man of huge muscular develop¬ 
ment sitting in a brooding attitude, may be an 
exaggeration, but as a symbol it is true. Lvery 
thought of the mind is accompanied by a change 
in the body. Matter itself is spiritual, and this 
truth lies at the foundation of the Christian re lgion. 
Out of this close wedding of body and spirit arises 


1 Op. cit., p. 234. 


* Op. cit., p. 1 7 1 • 
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the need for human fellowship, since like the 
uniting sea-bottom of an archipelago the same 
physical creation is shared by the multitude of 
persons. Hence that bodily expression of the spirit 
in us, which is essential to the spirit’s health, brings 
us inevitably into contact with others, with men 
and women who use the same world of things. 
And hence also the life of a hermit must always be 
one of arrested development, exposed to peculiar 
disorders, and at best glaringly incomplete. And 
because of all this we should not be disappointed 
in finding that Wordsworth’s early individualism 
in religion did not stand the strain of circumstance. 
Lasting peace is always more readily found through 
the expression of our inner life conjointly with our 
fellows. We cannot afford to plough lonely furrows. 
Our life draws its richest sustenance when it com¬ 
bines an individual with a communal apprehension 
of God. If there is something pathetic in Words¬ 
worth’s turning at last to his wife’s simple-minded 
piety for support, as his own inner light faded, there 
is in this new attitude an instinctive wisdom, the 
beginning of a recognition that Religion safeguards 
our humility best when it shows us that stored up 
in history, in liturgy, in the priestliness of saints, 
is the food we need for real amplitude of soul. 
Here lies the significance of The Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets. They have been disparaged by some as 
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instancing the narrowing of Wordsworth’s life 
when poetic inspiration failed him. In reality they 
are evidence of an actual broadening of his sym¬ 
pathies, his growth in personality, as compared with 
the days when he wrote much better poetry. So as 
through the door of his wife’s soul he entered upon 
a new and wider appreciation of Religious values, 
though misgivings might at times beset him, he 
learnt the use not only of Church services but of 
the Bible; and in the Bible, as he tells us, especially 
the Gospel of St. John. One might have guessed 
how inevitably this preference would arise. The 
Fourth Gospel, the last of the Canonical Gospels 
in order of time and the most far-glancing in its 
thought, has a quality which satisfies our desire 
for certainty about God. There are two features 
in it which always characterize the best religion. 
On the one hand, it has a sort of particularistic 
concreteness in narration; on the other hand, its 
incidents and words mirror the universal. A feeling 
of the other world—the higher, the ultimate world 
permeates its events, its utterances, its reflections. 
In it human life, which has its beginnings in God, 
and which is regarded as the consummation of all 
lesser modes of being, comes to perfect fruitage in 
One who conquers death. Perhaps the most striking 
feature of this Gospel is the deliberate method 
whereby this is suggested. Its account of the Passion 
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of the Son of God carefully ignores those circum¬ 
stances which might withdraw our thought from 
His sovereign spirituality, while new incidental 
touches emphasize the majesty of His person. In 
this Scripture there is no agony of bloody sweat, 
no cry of dereliction from the Cross, but rather the 
frequent vibration of a triumph bell. I have overcome 
the world is its conclusion. 

And if God is revealed faintly in Nature, more 
surely in Humanity, and intimately in Friendship, 
He stands in all the plenitude of the Everlasting 
in Him who passing through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death called back to His people, Because 
I live , ye shall live also. From them there readily 
comes the response, Thanks be unto God for his un¬ 
speakable gift. For what is now bestowed ensures that 
the riches of the soul will be conserved to us in that 
finality of being which the Resurrection of Christ 
both symbolizes and conveys. It is indeed because 
in St. John’s Gospel that Resurrection is depicted 
as so much more than resuscitation, as rather a 
spiritualizing of the flesh into a higher mode of 
being, visible and invisible as the perfected will 
may direct, that its pages are for those who believe, 
their naturalization-papers in the heavenly common¬ 
wealth. The Kingdom of God, opened to them 
by faith and whose fruition is love, becomes 
their abiding life. Gathering all the hopefulness 
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of this their gratitude becomes a habit, an entire 
religion. 

So we readily understand how, as Wordsworth 
outgrew the wildly passionate moods of his earlier 
life, he began to discover the value of other experi¬ 
ence than his own, and most notably of the experi¬ 
ence of that Divine world in which the greatest of 
the Evangelists moved. He knew little, perhaps 
nothing, and probably would have cared nothing, 
about those questions which modern criticism has 
raised. He would appraise the Gospel in the same 
way as the primitive Christians did, as both historical 
and spiritual. Its significance for him would lie in this 
combination of qualities. That was just what he 
needed if he was to know perfect peace in the 
midst of a world of confusion and unrest—the 
Word become flesh, the Eternal in the Temporal, 
Immanuel—God with us. 

Here is the apex of his creed—that creed which 
as he told his friend, rose up of itself “with the 
ease of an exhalation, yet a fabric of adamant”— 
the natural outcome of his meditations upon Nature, 
Humanity, Friendship, the Bible, no imposed and 
no chosen belief, but the inevitable persuasion of 
his nature, the cumulative effect of a synthesis that 
bound together individual inspirations and the 
verified experiences of the Holy Catholic Church. 

And if, indeed, any such genuine and enduring 
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certainty is to be ours it will be through a like 
synthesis. The weakness of much of our modern 
religious discussion is that it allows the question 
of what is real to be settled by reference to Nature 
alone, or to History alone, or to the Bible alone. 
But whoever seeks most broadly finds most surely. 
From that it is but a step to this: 

The faith be mine, 

That He who guides and governs all, approves 
When gratitude, though disciplined to look 
Beyond these transient spheres, doth wear a crown 
Of earthly hope put on with trembling hand . 1 

i Memorials of a Tour in Italy, 1837. 



CHAPTER V 


The Re/igion of Gratitude 

M. Legouis, in his delightful book, The Early Life 
of Wordsworth , speaks of Joy as the principle of 
Wordsworth’s very existence. 1 Now the purest 
Joy is always coloured with Gratitude. And whoever 
reads Wordsworth’s poems from beginning to end 
will find that these two feelings, if indeed we can 
speak of them apart, dominate his verse. The very 
word gratitude occurs in them an unusual number 
of times, and the quality itself becomes grafted in 
our thoughts as we read. Accordingly it does not 
surprise one to know that, despite all the storminess 
of his disposition, Wordsworth could define his 
religion as “The Religion of Gratitude.” And it 
is interesting to note that when he was sixty-eight 
years of age he referred to St. Paul’s words Giving 
thanks always for all things, 2 as his favourite Scrip¬ 
ture text, and ten years later was glad to be reminded 
that he had so spoken. 

The student of the religions of Mankind is 
accustomed to classify them according to some 
purely intellectial criterion. He will label them 


Op. cit., p. 382. 
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pantheistic, polytheistic, monotheistic, or he will 
say they are historical, hierarchical, sacramental; 
such are typical categories. But it is obvious that 
we cut across all these terms when we talk about 
a Religion of Gratitude, for then we are thinking 
of a religion which might be held by a polytheist 
or a monotheist, a sacramentalist or a Quaker. In 
point of fact one of the most welcome features of 
modern religion is that men of very diverse creeds 
and cultures do find a sort of spiritual contact in 
a consciousness of God, coming upon them variously 
like light shining through clouds of varying depth 
and shape. 

The advantage of Wordsworth s description of 
his religion is that by employing a moral criterion 
it both presupposes the personal character of ulti¬ 
mate Reality and tests the utility of all religious 
professions. When Milton said a man might be 
“a heretic in the truth” he rightly distinguished 
intellectual from vital religion. Perfect orthodoxy 
of belief might be claimed quite sincerely by a 
Roman Catholic or an Anglo-Catholic, or a Free 
Churchman, and all his co-religionists might 
endorse his claim; yet if he were miserable, as is 
conceivable, and indeed too often the case, his 
religion would be of little value, he would not 
have touched God, or known Him, or felt His 
redeeming grace. But if his Religion, be it Roman 
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or Protestant, or Quaker or Buddhist, or Hindu, 
is rightly entitled a Religion of Gratitude, he is 
religious indeed and is on his way to become 
Divine. For Gratitude is a loving sense of benefits 
received. If experience is to govern the definition 
you cannot leave out the love. Mere recognition of 
indebtedness would have no grace in it, and gratitude 
without grace would be a contradiction in terms. 
When we are grateful our heart warms with a 
personal regard. Nor is love likely to be in the 
beneficiary without also being in the benefactor. 

e ove him ’ beca “se he first loved us.' The benefits 
acknowledged are not like the piece of gold tossed 

to the beggar in Lowell’s poem, The Vision of Sir 
Launfal , but are as the gifts of a bridegroom to his 
ride, tokens of a love which unites persons. So it 
is that a Religion of Gratitude is by its nature a 
joyous thing. In a world that is full of opportunity 
for doing worth-while things, it is the only religion 

"*' Ch ' s , ~"y worth while. Other religions « 

™re or less a torment. This is worth while because 

£ joy is the sign-manual of Truth. I, shows us that 

God ,s indeed within us-G„d in Whom is no 
darkness, no sadness, at all. 

needfrt ^ ^ P 0ssession ' Happiness 

to this „ r tee °/ dUrabiHty and here ^ is. As 

d, one often asks why it is that to-day 

1 i Epistle of John iv. 19. 
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superstition seems to advance pari passu with 
physical science. Why is it, for instance, that so 
many even educated people, when speaking of their 
freedom from some prevalent evils, ostentatiously 
touch wood, half-humorously, it may be, but half- 
seriously too? The instinct that prompts them is 
as ancient as history. The old stories of Croesus 
and Polycrates concerning the envy of the Gods 
attempt to warn us that it is not well to rely on 
happiness, scarcely wise indeed to speak of it. 
Indeed this superstition is rooted beyond the 
records of history. Browning’s Caliban upon Setebos; 
or Natural Theology in the Island suggests that 
when people “touch wood” they are reasserting 
primitive savagery: 

Even so, ’would have Him misconceive, suppose 
This Caliban strives hard and ails no less, 

And always, above all else, envies Him; 

Wherefore he mainly dances on dark nights, 

Moans in the sun, gets under holes to laugh, 

And never speaks his mind save housed as now; 
Outside, ’groans, curses. 

So primitive and persistent an instinct can only 
be annulled by a high-minded devotion. If when 
amid our radiant enjoyments—health, sport, fireside 
comfort, music, reading, personal affections—any 
misgiving should suddenly undermine our mood, 
some thrusting-out of as yet uneradicated barbarism 
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✓ w' 

cloud our happiness and we become afraid of 

approaching disaster, surely we should do well to 

follow the way of Gratitude rather than the way of 

superstition. To thank God with a loving heart 

will not only be a more enlightened way of banishing 

fears this it will do by deepening and broadening 

our contact with Him—by the same means it will 

be an antiseptic to all those selfish thoughts and 

purposes which an irreligious happiness is apt to 
invite. r 

Moreover, Gratitude, says Wordsworth, “is the 
handmaid to hope,” whiUt hope is “the harbinger 
of Faith. That Gratitude should induce hope is 
a common and, unfortunately, often a cynical 
flection but cynicism always debases the currency 
and may be ignored. If the good we have received 

-it u 7 WHat ° ther ori g in could ^ have ? 

Thl ‘ ^ UP ° n itSdf tHe Divine hall-mark, 

hen remembering that what is infinite has no need 

fe r i" 11 expect much f ™' op¬ 
en,; o Ohe r 7 “ ° f ,he Pa 8“ of the 

dark , \ S ’ and CaHban ’ s dancing only on 

cry_ de ' Cho ' he Apostolic 

dj,; ; d r ;7“ >haii 

stition hi, " '*»*.?. Super- 

this And h P ^ When there 1S hope such as 

" And h ° Pe > Wordsworth, is “the harbing^ 

1 Rom. viii. 32 . 
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of Faith.” It tells us Faith is dawning—Faith, the 
supreme grace—Faith, which once Wordsworth 
wrote of as more than confidence, “Faith sublimed 
to ecstasy.” 1 For Faith is our reliance upon God, 
and because it is a sort of leaning back upon Him, 
it makes possible for us a real commingling of our 
being with Him, beyond which there can be 

nothing. 

So we are led to see further that egotism in every 
form inevitably dries up under the sunshine of 
Gratitude. And that is a thing much to be desired, 
especially for those who like our great poet are of 
a natural self-sufficiency, for whilst much common 
happiness may be the lot of quite feeble natures 
persons too softly circumstanced to seek achieve¬ 
ments—the self-sufficient is too often a hard, proud, 
i nd indocile person, too satisfied with himself to 
become capable of continuous progress. But let 
a man of such solid strength but ask himself with 
St. Paul, What hast thou that thou didst not receive ? 1 
and if he have eyes for history, and any honest 
recognition of inheritance, he will so esteem the 
liberality which has fed his whole life as a river is 
fed by numberless side-waters, that surely a thank¬ 
fulness will arise in his heart, such as shall safeguard 
his prosperity by weeding out its flaunting growths 
of pride and superiority. 

* Inscriptions ( Hermit’s Celt). 


* 1 Cor. iv. 7. 
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Now to banish the fear of evil and to destroy 
egotism are gains so great that one is tempted to 
fancy it hardly matters what people are grateful 
for, so long as they are grateful. An old friend of 
mine in an hour of intimate conversation recently 
remarked to me, Do you know the thing for which 
I am most grateful? It is that I can be grateful.” 
There was profound religion in that remark. 

Our reasons for Gratitude, however, are apt to 
vary according to their congruity with the Supreme 
Giver; and as they vary they register the depth, 
penetration, and lastingness of Gratitude. They do, 
in fact, vary exceedingly. Thus, to begin at the 
lowest, Isaac Walton in the Com pleat Angler urges: 

That our present happiness may appear to be the 
greater, and we the more thankful for it, I will 
beg you to consider with me, how many do, even 
at this very time, lie under the torment of the stone, 
the gout, and toothache; and this we are free from, 
and every misery that I miss is a new mercy, and 
therefore let us be thankful Such a perception 
of God’s goodness is of some value, but it fails to 
recognize the infinitude of God—the Father who 
notices even the fall of a sparrow. It may be a love 
of God, but it is love of a very limited God, and to 
love a limited God is to shut the doors of finitude 
upon ourselves. It is to lose the beauty of unfolding 

1 Op. cit., chapter xxi. 
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things. This sort of gratitude explains why some 
devout people fail in beneficence and even at times 

are ready to persecute. 

Probably, however, by now most of us have got 
beyond Isaac Walton’s point of view. Have we 

surpassed Joseph Addison s ? 

When all Thy Mercies, O my God, 

My rising Soul surveys; 

Transported with the View, I’m lost 
In Wonder, Love, and Praise. 

We sing those words in Church. The number 1 of 
The Spectator in which the whole hymn is found 
deals with Gratitude and makes good reading. But 
one observes that the mercies enumerated are all 
individual benefits which the writer recalls as 
conferred upon him by his Maker. Such, I suppose, 
is the usual way of feeling gratitude. A man will 
say, “I have much to be grateful for—good health, 
sufficient money, a home, an excellent wife, promis¬ 
ing children; God be praised.” And if this is 
sincerely felt there may be a real communion with 
God, and sufficient knowledge of Him to reproduce 
in the man His bounteousness, so that this Gratitude 

sows its seeds in other hearts. 

But there is a yet more excellent way Words- 

worth’s way—and this opens to us a boundless 

» August 9, 1712. 
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prospect indeed. For it is the distinction of the 
lovely passage with which this little book of mine 
has been concerned, as also it is an unintended 
revelation of the essential nobility of Wordsworth’s 

9 

character, that the reasons he assigns for Gratitude 
are not benefits limited to himself, but concern 
things which can be shared by all. My good health 
which, when I speak as most people do, I account 
the first of blessings, I cannot bestow upon my 
neighbour, however much I may wish him well. 
I tell him I am thankful to say I was never better 
in my life and can walk thirty miles in the day, but 
he remains lame, or consumptive, or tortured with 
neuritis. But if I am grateful because looking 
abroad upon Nature I see everywhere order, beauty, 
vitality; if I can say, 

Ye blessed Creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee; 

My heart is at your festival 
My head hath its coronal, 

The fulness of your bliss, I feel—I feel it all— 

if this is the first reason for my Gratitude, I am not 
only dwelling in a reliable joy, but revealing its 
openness to others. And, indeed, always, to keep 
joy I must reveal it. By this fact that I am happy 
because my joy is shared, or shareable, I stand 
nearer to God than I could do if I found my blessings 
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where others were denied. In the same way with 
each of the other sources of Wordsworth’s Gratitude 
—the contemplation of Humanity, the interdepen¬ 
dencies of Friendship, the Bible opening most 
often at the worn pages of St. John—these are all 
public, not exclusive, blessings: they deal with “joy 
in widest commonalty spread,” things which 

millions can see and feel. 

Wordsworth’s gratitude for these things sprang 
from his conviction that God is revealed in them, 
and that to enjoy God is to be made rich and 
happy and free. He perceived that so closely 
linked are the two chief commandments of the 
Bible—love to God and love to our neighbour— 
that the first could not be fulfilled if the second 
were neglected, and that there could be no lasting 
happiness for one man if there were no revelation 

of God open to every man. 

Here we fitly conclude. When such a Gratitude 
as this becomes the characterizing note of all my 
religious life, penetrating like an intense and 
delightful fragrance all my religious ritual and 
practice, I shall find every baneful fear and every 
limiting vanity pass away from my spirit, and being 
made one with God I shall share His great joy of 
living and working for all. 
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